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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
ARLIAMENT was opened on Thursday by commission, Her 
Majesty being still unable to attend. The Speech is, as usual, 
very formal and reserved, and bears many marks of composite 
workmanship. Her Majesty expresses her gratitude for the safe 
delivery of the Princess of Wales, and then plunges at once into 
the question of the day. The “state of affairs on the Continent 
has been the cause of great anxiety,” the death of the late King of 
Denmark having “‘ brought into application the stipulations of the 
Treaty of May, 1852,” which are recapitulated at length. Her 
Majesty has been “ unremitting in her endeavours to bring about 
a peaceful settlement of the difficulties which on this matter have 
arisen between Germany and Denmark, and to ward off the 
dangers which might follow from the beginning of warfare in the 
North of Europe, and Her Majesty will continue her efforts in the 
interest of peace.” Her Majesty “regrets” the destruction of a 
considerable portion of Kagosima, hopes that the insurrection in 
New Zealand will be put down, has agreed to give up the Ionian 
Islands, hopes for more cotton, and hasappointed a Royal Commission 
to “ revise the various forms of subscription and declaration required 
tobe made by the clergy of the Established Church.” No other 
measures are promised whatever, and the Speech makes no allusion 
to America, Poland, India, or the Congress. 


The Danes have won the first round. On the 30th January 
(Saturday) Field-Marshal von Wrangel informed General de Meza 
that he had received orders to occupy Schleswig, and requested him 
toevacuate the Duchy. General de Meza replied that he had orders 
todefend Schleswig, and in the night of the 31st January the Prus- 
sians crossed the Eider. On the 2nd they attacked Missunde with 
9,000 men and 74 guns, but after a six hours’ engagement they 
were repulsed by 2,000 Danes, losing from two to three hundred 
men. The attack has not been repeated up to the latest date, 
though there has been an ineffectual cannonading. On the follow- 
ing day the Austrians attacked the Danish centre, a position on 
the Dannewerke, near Bustorp, stormed the first line of defences, 
and “advanced till they came beneath the fire of the cannon arming 
the Dannewerke,” when they retired “ with no inconsiderable loss.” 
A general attack will, it is believed, shortly be made, the Prus- 
sians crossing the Schlei to the right of the peninsula, and 
the Austrians repeating their attack upon the centre. Meanwhile 
an embargo has been placed upon all German ships, and the Danes 
threaten to blockade Hamburg, a threat which, however, seems as 
yet to excite but little alarm. 


It is believed that the Danish force actually ready and in the 
field amounts to 30,000 men, while the Prussians and Austrians 
have each 25,000 men in the Duchies. Austria has, moreover, 
20,000 more men in readiness for immediate despatch, and 10,000 
men of the “ Younger Guard” are awaiting at Berlin orders to 
move to the front. Field-Marshal von Wrangel, an eccentrically 
stupid person in politics but a decent soldier, commands as gene- 
talissimo, four Prussian princes are at tlie head of as many divisions, 
and General yon Gablenz, a name not known out of Austria, 
commands the Austrians. The result of all engagements is flashed 
from Copenhagen and Berlin to England within twelve hours of 
their occurrence, and the correspondents of the daily papers have 
already reached the scene. It will be observed that up to the 





engagement of Missunde the Prussians expected the Danes to 
retire without fighting, and Prince Charles telegraphed to Berlin 


best.” He held that this country could send the Danes, with com- 
parative ease, most important assistance, and he believed that, had 
this course been adopted, Austria, “considering the state of 
Venice,” would “ have thought twice about attacking an English 
army in an entrenched position,” the soundest remark made in the 
debate. He added an expression of deep mortification at the little 
attention paid by the German Governments to British remon- 
strances, and a total refusal to concur in the terms of the Address 
so far as related to Japan. 


Lord Derby’s speech was, of course, an effective and brilliant 
attack upon Lord Russell. Slightly altering the Roman phrase, he 
said of the Foreign Secretary, that he left nothing untouched, and 
touched nothing which he did not throw into confusion—nihil 
intactum reliquit, et nihil tetegit quod non conturbavit. Instead 
of non-intervention, ‘‘Meddle and muddle” was his maxim. 
He was Snug the joiner and Bottom the weaver com- 
bined. He was ready to play anything, especially his accus- 
tomed part of “Moonshine.” But his favourite part was 
that of the Lion. “TI will roar so that it will do ay man’s 
heart good to hear me. 1 will roar so that I will make the Duke 
say, ‘Let him roar again, let him roar again !'” He knows, too, 
how to “aggravate his voice,” and “to roar as gently as any 
sucking dove;” and, moreover, he had more than once had recourse 
to the ingenious device of letting his face be seen through the 
lion’s mask, as if to say, ‘* For all my roaring I am no lion at all, 
but only Snug the joiner.” After this personal banter Lord 
Derby, of course, touched as unpleasantly as he could on the use- 
less offence given to Russia on the Polish policy, on the offensive 
manner in which he held that the Congress was declined, and 
finally, on the helpless policy, as he chose to call it, in the Dano- 
German question. It did not, however, by any means appear that 
Lord Derby much differed from Lord Russell on the Danish 
question, or that, if he had been in office himself, he would have 
acted differently, He deprecated, as every one must, the dreadful 
calamity of a sanguinary quarrel between England and the whole 
of Germany, “in a case in which, whether rightly or wrongly, the 
feelings of the people of Germany are enlisted on one side.” But 
he deprecated still more earnestly ‘‘ the betrayal and abandonment 
of an ally who has trusted to our support,” and he made an 
earnest and eloquent appeal to Germany, especially to Austria, 
to pause before she is stopped in that constitutional course of grow- 
ing prosperity which she has so wisely begun by the mad career of 
ambition on which the German Powers appear to be reluctantly 
but certainly entering. Lord Russell’s reply we have analyzed at 
length in another column. 


Mr. Disraeli, like Lord Derby, indulged in his speech on the 
Address in a tone of bitter sarcasm. His point was that Her 
Majesty's Government had come down to the House without a 
policy to produce, that it was trusting too entirely to the wisdom 
of Parliament, and on this point he planted one savage but 
thoroughly well-deserved blow. “It is only recently we have been 
reminded, not by the noble lord, but by writers whom he recog- 
nizes as great masters of the English language, that affairs are car- 
ried on in a very satisfactory way as far as the House of Commons 
is concerned ; that the great departments are principally repre- 
sented by Under Secretaries ; that nobody much cares what they 
say or what they do (laughter); and that the relations between 
the Government and the House of Commons are fast drawing to 
that satisfactory condition which subsists between members of the 
French Chambers and their master. (Cheers). Humiliate us if you 
like, degrade us if we must submit to it; but, at any rate, do 
not call on us to bear responsibility. (Loud cheers.)” ‘The expres- 
sions quoted are from the Times, and similar statements will, before 
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habit of confining administrative power to his own order. It is 
bad enough to be governed by dukes, but to be told that we ought 
to be governed by them alone is simply insufferable. 


Mr. Goschen, the youngest member for the City of London, has 
justified the expectations we expressed at his election. His speech 
when seconding the Address received the emphatic approval of the 
House, and bristles with points, the happiest being, perhaps, a 
sarcastic allusion to the “ friendly occupation” of Denmark. It 
is most creditable to him that, although representing the City 
which is as yet opposed to action, he ventured to declare against 
a policy of “selfish isolation” in European affairs, and to speak 
of *“*honour,” ‘The drift of his speech was to commend the 
Cabinet for their wise reserve in not coming down to Parlia- 
ment with a statement of all they might in certain contingencies 
feel compelled to propose, but reserving their full policy for 
the hour in which it would be necessary to claim the full sup- 
port of the country. The independence of the speech was as 
marked as its acumen, and if Mr. Goschen suffers for it his 
seat will scarcely be sought by an honourable man, 


A clever saying is attributed—we know not with how much 
truth—to Lord Stanley, with regard to the Dano-German con- 
test, that England is no doubt morally responsible to Denmark for 
a certain amount of physical as well as moral aid, but that what 
Europe wants is some system of war with limited liability. We 
might then, say, take shares to the amount of three millions 
sterling in the Danish adventure, but decline to be liable to any 
greater extent. The idea is a bright one, and no doubt is already 
adopted in the ethics of private friendship, which permit one friend 
to assign explicit limits beyond which he cannot aid another, even 
in the noblest cause. As applied to war, however, we fear the idea 
implies that England's obstinacy should be as strictly “limited” 
as her liability,—an assumption which would be sure to falsify the 
theory. 

Late in the debate Mr. Layard read out a despatch of Herr 
von Bismark, which was supposed to contain the assurance that 
the German Governments would maintain the Treaty of 1852. 
The reading excited ‘loud laughter,” and well it might, for after 
remarking that invasion involved the acknowledgment of the terms 
of 1852, the most material sentence was this :—‘‘ If, however, in 
consequence of complications which may be brought about by the 
persistence of the Danish Government in its refusal to accomplish 
its promises of 1852, or of the armed intervention of other Powers 
in the Dano-German conflict, the King’s Government were to find 
itself compelled to renounce combinations which would no longer 
offer a result proportionate to the sacrifices which events might 
impose upon the German Powers, no definite arrangements could 
be made without the concurrence of the Powers who signed the 
Treaty of London. (Laughter).” In plain English, if the creditor 
does everything the debtor likes, and Providence does so too, then 
the debtor will pay the debt. That is not quite equivalent toa 
promissory note at sight. 


There is an impression prevalent in London, apparently, that 
the British Cabinet cannot, if it tries, dissociate the cause of 
Schleswig from that of Holstein. We would commend to those 
who think thus the words of the Danish despatch, accepted by 
Austria as the basis of the “agreement” of 1851-52 :—“ The 
King cannot consent to any act which would constitute the fusion 
of Holstein with Schleswig, or lead to such a connection ; nor can 
he, in general, give his assent to a union between these Duchies 
different from that which binds them separately to the kingdom of 
Denmark.” 


The case of ‘‘ O'Kane v. O’Kane and Lord Palmerston,” which 
has for the last three months been one of the main interests of 
the clubs, has come to a somewhat mysterious ending,—the peti- 
tioner refusing to press the case, which has been dismissed by the 
Judge Ordinary, with the remark that the character of the respon- 
dent (Mrs. O’Kane), who had ‘challenged the fullest inquiry and 
proof,” ‘* should receive no tarnish from this ordeal,” and that “ it 
is a matter of great satisfaction to the Court that the name of the 
co-respondent, which is never mentioned in England without a just 
pride, should have passed from its annals without a stain.” Not 
so the name of the obscure petitioner, on whom Sir James Wilde 
passed a severe censure, predicting that he would meet with the 
contempt which any one who tries to take away the character of 
the woman he calls his wife without offering any proof of his accusa- 
tions, may expect. It seems from a letter of Mr. O’Kare’s solicitor 
(Mr. Wells) to Mrs. O’Kane’s solicitor (Mr. Horsley), quoted in the 





citor, also quoted, that there had been an attempt, as the Judge 
Ordinary remarked, to represent the resolve spontaneously taken 
by the petitioner—and taken, as he represents, on his children’s 
account, and at the advice of his friends,—as a “ compromige” 
or ‘‘arrangement,” which is always understood to be between 
the parties to the suit. The imputation thus conveyed Mr. 
Browne, the counsel for Mr. O'Kane, expressly withdrew, stating 
that it was ‘‘an arrangement by which persons who are not a 
party to the suit have brought it to a close.” Of course, who 
these persons are,—whether, as there was apparently some wish to 
suggest, they were the Roman Catholic clergy, who, having solem- 
nized the marriage between Mr. and Mrs. O’Kane, would probably 
be steadily opposed to a secular divorce,—or whether it were some 
convenient Mrs. Harris who interested herself warmly in the little 
O’Kanes,—will probably now never be known. It must be suffi- 
cient for the public that Lord Palmerston’s reputation remaing 
absolutely unaffected by the suit. 


One of the few measures named in the Queen’s Speech is the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to revise the various forms of 
subscription ‘required to be made by the clergy of the Established 
Church,” of which it is said the Archbishop of Canterbury will be 
the head. Of course, no very great simplification of the intellectual 
conditions now imposed on the clergy will either pass the present 
Parliament, or, in all probability, be proposed by such a com- 
mission. For any real expansion of these restrictions we must 
look to the legal interpretations of our highest Court of ecclesias- 
tical law, from which a judgment is expected next Monday that 
will, in all probability, greatly stretch the range of dogmatic 
meanings to which the narrow school of theologians wish to limit 
the comprehension of our formulas. 


Under the weight of honours which the Townley case has 
showered upon the administrative capacity of Sir George Grey 
that great statesman’s official self-possession will probably collapse. 
The Derby magistrates have this week commented upon his 
apology in a tone of able irony, while the medical authorities of 
Bethlehem Hospital have reported that Townley is perfectly sane, 
and must be returned toimprisonment. ‘‘ Townley,” say the Derby 
magistrates, ‘is withdrawn from justice by your order, founded 
upon a certificate which was not intended by Townley’s 
solicitor, when he asked permission to obtain it, nor by Mr. 
Mundy, who granted that permission, nor by two of the four 
gentlemen who signed it, to have that effect,”—to all of which 
the Home Secretary will, of course, reply that it was no 
business of his to see that the certifying parties understood 
their duties. If all the prisoners in England were remitted to 
lunatic asylums under like certificates, it would not concern Sir 
George Grey. As the authorities of Bethlehem Hospital now 
regard this man as perfectly sane, Sir George Grey remits 
him back to prison after his little visit, and commutes his punish- 
ment from death to penal servitude for life, for which we fear 
Townley will not be very grateful. It only remains that another 
quartet of magistrates and surgeons should certify his insanity 
to compel Sir George Grey,—so, at least, he professes to think,— 
to send back the unhappy shuttlecock to Bedlam, and this process 
must go on, at least on Sir George Grey’s theory, on which he 
himself is absolutely without discretion in the matter, till the 
absurd Act, 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 54, has been repealed, as Mr. 
Brand leads us to hope it soon will be. 


Mr. Buxton gave notice last Thursday night that on Tuesday 
next he would move “That this House, while only imputing to 
Admiral Kuper a misconception of the duty imposed upon him, 
deeply regrets the burning of the town of Kagosima, as being con- 
trary to those usages of war which prevail among civilized nations, 
and to which it is the policy and duty of this country to adhere.” Mr. 
Buxton is wise in exempting the Admiral from serious Parlia- 
mentary blame, though no one who considers his conduct impar- 
tially can avoid seeing that he used such discretion as he had in a 
very mischievous way. But the House of Commons would never 
consent to sacrifice a subordinate officer whose instructions were 
not as explicit as they ought to have been to the indignation of 
the public, so far as such indignation exists at all — which is 
not in any very great degree, because the death of a few 
thousand Japanese affects the English imagination scarcely 
more than the disappearance of so many elephants from the Ceylon 





forests. Looking to the enormous importance of preventing such & 
barbarity from growing into a precedent in the East—where alone 
it could take place at all—we are glad that Mr. Buxton has thrown 
his resolution into a form likely to win the assent of the House of 


proceedings, as well as from Mr. O’Kane’s letter to his own soli- Commons, and mark its displeasure of such acts for the future. 
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The latest intelligence from China curiously justifies Captain 
Osborn’s refusal to obey any Chinese mandarin. Major Gordon 
had inflicted a severe defeat on the Taepings in Soochow, and 
offered their leaders safety if the city were surrendered. It was 
remonstrances and threats, executed the prisoners, and finding that 
Major Gordon intended to hold him responsible for his treachery 
placed that officer in confinement. Major Gordon has conse- 
quently been compelled to withdraw his force, and demand from 
Pekin complete exemption from mandarin orders. It is always thus 
in Asia. ‘Lhe European cannot serve under the Asiatic, and, if he 
interferes at all, must rule as sovereign. 


The most interesting news from America respects the Con- 
federate States. The Tennessee Confederate generals, Generals 
Hardee, Cheatham, Stevenson, Breckinridge, and others, have 
addressed a very urgent communication to the Confederate Con- 
gress, stating that in their judgment it is essential ‘to retain for 
the whole period of the war “ without re-organization the troops 
now in service ; to place in service immediately for the same term 
all other white males between eighteen and fifty years of age able 
to perform any military duty; to provide for placing in service at 
the discretion of the President all white males between fifteen and 
eighteen, and between fifty and sixty, years of age; to prohibit 
substitutions ; to prohibit exemptions except for the necessary civil 
offices and employments of the Confederate’ States and of the 
several States,’—to prohibit “details,” discharges, leaves, and 
furloughs, except under the strictest regulations, and to place in 
service ablebodied negroes and mulattoes, bond and free, as cooks, 
hospital attendants, &c. A delay of even thirty days, they add, in 
taking these measures “‘ may make present disorders incurable, and 
the dangers of the moment omnipotent for our destruction.” ‘The 
measures recommended contemplate nothing but an absolutely ex- 
haustive drain of all the remaining resources of the Confederacy so 
far as regards men. 


The Confederate Congress have so far adopted this advice as 
to “rush through the Senate” and pass, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, a Bill repealing the exemption of those who have 
placed substitutes in the service. But for the rest the greatest 
discord prevails in the South as to the wisdom of this exhaus- 
tive conscription, even for war purposes. The Richmond Whig 
attacks it with great ability, saying that the army is already 
in extreme want of adequate covering, being deficient even 
in cotton yarn and destitute of woollen yarn for socks and 
blankets. The Wilmington blockade is so effective that nothing 
of importance arrives from abroad. As regards food, younger and 
younger cattle are being slaughtered every day, the quarters and 
sides of beef are rapidly diminishing in size, and there is even talk 
of having recourse to milch cows. ‘The standing crops in entire 
counties have been impressed for the army, and the prospects 
of the next crops, especially in south-western Virginia, are 
very bad. Slave labour requires a strong hand over it 
to produce anything, and the “fear of insurrection " caused 
by the absence of white men in the army has already caused a 
leniency in exacting labour from the slaves that has sadly 
diminished the crops. Then, in proportion to the size of the army 
must be the number of horses and the fodder, and there is the 
greatest dearth of both. ‘+ Thus, in the last analysis,” says the 
Richmond Whig, ‘we have an army poorly clad, scantily fed, in- 
differently equipped, badly mounted, with insufficient trains, and 
barely enough ammunition. To remedy this evil we are going to 
double, and if possible quadruple, the number of men and horses, 
taking away every efficient master from the agricultural districts, 
and leave the labourers, on whom both men and horses depend for 
existence, a prey to natural idleness and with every inducement 
to revolt.” Apparently that false estimate of the value of mere 
numbers, as compared with perfect military organization, effi- 
ciency, and discipline, which to Engiish eyes has seemed the 
mistake of the war on both sides, is blinding the eyes of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis and his Tennessee generals even more than the 
Administration of the North. 


__We hear on the best authority that General Garibaldi and the 
King of Italy, who are in perfect accord, are so confident of the 
spread of war in the spring that a descent on the coast of Dalmatia 
is already arranged, for which a celebrated English volunteer, 
who has before served under Garibaldi, has already received his 
commission. 





The Alabama, on June 25th, burnt a British ship, the Martaban, 
near Moulmein, in the Bay of Bengal. She had British papers, 





surrendered accordingly, and the Futai, in spite of Major Gordon's 


| signed by the authorities at Moulmein, and was owned by Mr. 
| Riddell Currie. It appears that the vessel was originally American, 
,and called the Texan Star; and Captain Semmes’ contention, 
through an agent at Singapore, is that the sale to a British owner 
| Was not bond fide, and that the papers were only obtained to give 
| the transaction a colour. He even produces a deposition from 
Captain Pike to this effect. Captain Pike, on the other hand, 
totally denies that he gave any such deposition. The matter will, 
doubtless, be carefully inquired into; and as the outrage was com- 
mitted within Sir John Lawrence's jurisdiction, Captain Semmes, 
if the Martaban was really in possession of British papers, is likely 
to find his career cut short. 


A clergyman has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for a libel. The Rev. T. R. Birch engaged himself as tutor to 
Mr. F. Taylor, a merchant residing at Slough. He discovered 
after his engagement that Mrs. Taylor was a divorcée, who had 
borne her present husband two children while living with the first. 
Mr. Birch disliked either his position or his duties, complained of false 
representations, and after dismissal addressed to his successor letters 
warning him that “he had entered into a sink of the grossest 
crimes and infamy and vilest disgrace.” Mr. Birch denies per- 
emptorily that he wrote this letter, but he was found guilty, and 
sentenced as we have said, the Recorder, in his judgment, declar- 
ing his belief that the libel was written simply in consequence of 
his having been discharged. The sentence will, we trust, put a 
stop to a practice always frightfully common, 


The principle of the Credit Foncier appears to be taking pos- 
session of the English business imagination, and we have now a 
new scheme—the Credit Foncier (limited)—brought before the 
public with the same general object as the International Financial 
Association, mentioned by us three weeks ago, but intending, it is 
said, to develop some branches of the undertaking, such as advances 
upon the deposit of title-deeds, to which the International Finan- 
cial Association have not devoted themselves. The field for making 
advances on the security of landed estates is certainly large enough 
for both, and we do not doubt, that if equally well-managed, they 
will both find an ample field for the employment of their capital. 
The Credit Foncier is to have 3,000,000/. in capital, in 
30,000 shares of 1001. each. It is not intended to call up more 
than 201. per share. 


Although the stock of bullion in the Bank of England has 
increased 281,023/., the amount held being 13,303,2431., and 
although the export demand for gold has fallen off, the lowest 
quotation for money in the general discount market is 8 per cent. 
The inquiry for accommodation is far from active. 


The steamer for the East took out 316,0232. 
have advanced to 63d. per ounce. 


The Council for India have disposed of 400,000/. in bills on the 
East at previous rates. The applications within the limits 
amounted to 1,400,0004. 


On Monday nearly all home and foreign securities were very 
dull, and consols sold as low as 893. Since then, however, the 
markets generally have exhibited more firmness, and the fall in 
prices has, in several instances, been recovered, The Confederate 
loan has touched 47 to 49. 


Consols, on Saturday last, closed at 903 for money, and 91} for 
account. Yesterday they left off at 904 § for transfer, and 91 to 
914 for time. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities, yesterday 


and on Friday week, were as follows :— 
Friday, Jan. 2). 





Mexican dollars 





Friday, Feb. 5. 


Greek oe oe oe ee . oe ai 21h 
Do. Coupons .. os ee ee oe 9 _ 
Mexican ee oe ee * 86 oe 35 35 
Spanish Passive .«- ee ee oe oe 33 82 
Do.  Certiticates oe a oe oe 13 13 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ° 70 69 
” ” 1862.. oe 67 = 

»  Consolidés.. ey 46) _ 46] 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading British Railways, with the latest quotations of Friday 


week :— 
Friday, Jan. 29. Friday, Feb.5. 


Caledonian .. F os 121 ~ 121 
Great Eastern ee oe 493 ° 49) 
Great Northern 128 o 128 
Great Western... .. ee oe ee ee 65 oy 64 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe ce 110: o 110 
Londo and Brightou ee 103 oo 103 
London and North-Westera oe 107 eo 107} 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee 41 oe 4l 
Midland os pe os ee 129 ee 129 
North Eastern, Berwick « “e 103 oo 103 
Do. for oe . 91 es 91 
West Midland, Oxford 394 ~ 39} 
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4 dictate the policy, external and internal, of the Danish 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. monarchy, Denmark sinking into just such a dependency of 


THE DUTY OF ENGLAND TO DENMARK. 
HE cannon shot for which Europe has for weeks been 
listening has at length been fired. The Germans have 
crossed the Eider, have attacked the first Danish line at two 
oints, and on both have been repulsed with heavy slaughter. 
The strange theory which was current in most European 
capitals that King Christian would prove traitor to his adopted 
country has been dispelled, and Prince Charles of Prussia, who 
believed that theory, telegraphs in amazement to Berlin that 
the Danish resistance is in earnest. Both parties are settling 
down to their work. The Prussians are preparing to cross 
the Schlei, the Austrians are urging up reinforcements for 
renewed attacks on the western side, and the Danes, with their 
teeth set, are preparing as good soldiers and brave men to 
perish as slowly as may be in a hopeless contest ; for, if the 
quarrel be left to them, their cause is ultimately hopeless. 
God is not on the side of the big battalions, or England would 
not to day be arbitress of the world, but war, like all other 
calamities, is subject to natural laws; neither despair, nor 
patriotism, nor enthusiasm, nor the consciousness of right, 
nor the holiest impulse of self-sacrifice, will stop a rifle 
bullet, and where the bullets are many they must ulti- 
mately kill. The Danes brave as they are, and excellent 
as is their position, are hopelessly outmatched. Their 
fleet cannot aid them two miles from the sea, and by 
land their whole male population is scarcely more than 
half the drilled soldiers at the disposal of their foes. 
They may fight like heroes, as they are fighting, or 
like the Vikings from whom they and we descend, but the 
Germans can sacrifice ten men to their one; a Croat, though 
inferior to a Zealander in every other quality of manhood, 
can carry a musket as well as he, and if they are aban- 
doned, the superior race must be smothered beneath the 
weight of its small but innumerable foes. 

Are they to be abandoned? That is the question now 
placed fully before the conscience and intellect of Great 
Britain, and to which the nation must reply within the next 
ten days; and when once the facts are known—when the 
national mind is once awake to the utter brutality of the 
oppression now being perpetrated, the naked appeal to the 
sabre’s edge now made by the military tyrannies, we can 
scarcely doubt what the reply will be. The party in which 
we usually believe will, we fear, in its conscientious horror 
of war, its dread of France, and its hatred of Continental com- 
plications, still argue stoutly for peace, but there are questions 
before which party lines must disappear, and when the honour 
of England is in danger even friendship must stand aside. So 
far as it is given to us to see the real drift of a most compli- 
cated question, it has become the duty, as it always has been 
the interest of England to defend Denmark from dismember- 
ment. On the broad ground of permanent policy the argu- 
ment for action is, we believe, unanswerable, and there has 
arisen during the negotiations another reason which appeals 
directly to the heart and the instinctive honour of every 
Englishman who comprehends the subject. 

The general arguments can be very easily stated. It is 
never for the interest or the honour of Great Britain that a 
free constitutional monarchy, large or small, should be crushed 
to the ground by superior military power, and Denmark, 
which is such a monarchy, is now being socrushed. There is 
not a freer race than the Danes in the world. Even under 
their ancient constitution, which began with the words ‘“ The 
King of the Goths and Vandals is absolute throughout his 
dominions,” they were always really free, and now King 
Christian has been compelled to accept invasion rather than 
venture to violate the forms of a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. That is one reason for the wrath of the governing 
oy in Berlin, which, having destroyed the freedom of 

russia, is humiliated by the calm refusal of the Danish 
Cabinet to follow their shamefulexample. That the monarchy 
is being crushed in spite of all professions is clear, from the 
simple fact that the invasion has commenced, in spite of a 
solemn guarantee from Great Britain that the demands of the 
two great Powers should all be granted. The idea, moreover, 
both of Vienna and Berlin is, we believe, apart from all idle 
rumours, fatal to the independence of Denmark. This idea, 
openly stated in both the Chamber and the Reichsrath, is 
that King Christian shall be Duke of Schleswig-Holstein as 
a united Duchy, that this Duchy shall be German—a clear 
act of conquest—and that the Duchy shall have “ an equal 
voice” in all proceedings of the monarchy. In other words, 


Germany as Schleswig now is of herself, and constitution and 
freedom being alike dependent on the vote of a Diet in which 
the people are wholly unrepresented. Then it is not the 
policy of Great Britain to permit any violation of the 
great principle of non-intervention between Sovereigns and 
their subjects. Admit that the Schleswigers are hostile 
to Denmark, that they are even ready to rise in insurrection 
and still Germany, which does not even pretend that Schles. 
wig is German, has no right to intervene. If we give up 
that principle we give up also the right to resist if Russia 
marches into Prussia to put down freedom, or to complain if 
France invades Ireland to realize the dreams of Smith 
O’Brien. And lastly, it is never for our interest that the 
advice of Great Britain when given in the interest of peace, and 
justice, and right should be regarded as idle words, or that sho 
should by abstaining from Continental politics Jower the tone 
of her people down to the parochial standard. A _ 
lebone of thirty millions might be very comfortable, but jit 
would be no abode for men with hearts, or brains, or consgj- 
ences, or the sense that man, despite that misunderstood poli- 
tician Cain, is responsible for his brother. Englishmen are 
not prepared to stand by and see murder done, and call 
that cowardly crime a policy; and not being so, they 
must, if they would avoid endless war, make their voice 
when clearly uttered as effective as cannon shot. If 
they do not, if they allow the idea to spread that Eng. 
land will never fight except for pence, they will one 
day be compelled to dispel the error they themselves have 
fostered by a war to which the defence of Denmark would 
be a military promenade, to defend Italy against Germany, 
or to sustain German nationality against France and Russig 
united. The policy of abstention is intelligible but degrading, 
the policy of interference without meaning is degrading with- 
out being intelligible. ; 

These are general considerations, but there is in this matter 
of Denmark one which will come closer to the conscience, and 
heart, and pride of every Englishman. England has in this 
matter interfered, and interfered by a steady, long continued 
course of action which, like a long continued habit of dealing 
without written bonds, amounts to an honourable pledge. 
She has stood forward for twelve years as the protectress of 
the integrity of Denmark. She framed the treaty of 1852, 
morally coercing the Danes, who detested the arrangement and 
twice refused to sanction it, into a final vote of acceptance. 
When the present quarrel broke out she advised Denmark to 
evacuate Holstein, which was under the treaty King Christian’s 
own territory, and Holstein was evacuated. That was a step in 
foreign politics; but that failing, the Cabinet went further, 
and advised an internal change—the revocation of the common 
Constitution for all Denmark within the Eider. That advice 
also was accepted, subject to a Parliamentary vote, and that 
concession also failed. The Austrian and Prussian Ministers 
pleaded with a cynical contempt for right hardly to be 
paralleled in history, that they could not keep their armies 
inactive lest volunteers should be raised in Germany, and then 
at last Great Britain took the final step. She agreed that with 
her allies she would make the revocation of the Constitution 
matter of treaty right, and thus, if Denmark refused to yield, 
give her up to compulsion as a clear and manifest breaker of 
the public law of Europe. Every German demand was thus satis- 
fied, and then Denmark having on the advice of her august 
friend conceded everything, and given up even her own right 
of free internal legislation, the Germans, in contempt alike of 
her and her ally, crossed her frontier by force of cannon. If 
that persistent protection does not involve an honourable 
pledge, what line of conduct would? The big boy declares 
the child in the right if only he will surrender the toy; the 
child surrenders it, the other boy thrashes him for yielding, 
and the adviser is to put his hands in his pockets and look 
on the brutality whistling. There never was policy more 
utterly base and selfish, more clearly dictated by the dread of 
the national consequences of doing right. All over Europe 
the nations are sneering at the value of England’s friendship, 
the worthlessness of England’s menace, and sneering with 4 
reason which may make honourable men gnash their teeth 
with shame and vexation. It was bad enough to surrender 
Poland to the executioner, but at least Earl Russell told Poland 
that he had no aid to give beyond some irritating words. He 
has not told Denmark that, for though he gave no promise, aa 
as a constitutional Minister guaranteed no aid, he did, never- 
theless, guarantee that Denmark should surrender without 
battle all her enemies had demanded. Is Denmark, having 





the princes of Gormany shall for all time to come legally 


sanctioned that promise, to lose yetmore? Are the dishonest 
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statesmen of Prussia and the despotic ministers of Austria 


to be permitted with impunity to kill thousands of men in | 


order that they may, at the best, carry out the provisions of 
a treaty expressly designed and signed by them in order to 
avert that slaughter? They say that even when victorious 
they will keep that agreement and are, therefore, slaughtering 
Danes without a pretext or an object, except, indeed, the 
preservation of their own rotten thrones. It may be well to 
wait, though we doubt it, till the Rigsraad has formally 
executed all the promises of King Frederick, but to have 
advised so much, and to have been obeyed so readily, and then 
at last to skulk,—we call on the country homesteads to com- 
mand that this disgrace shall not be. 


THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

HE first day of the Session has not disappointed expecta- 
tion quite so much as usual. The Queen’s Speech was, 
indeed, bald, indecisive, and ungrammatical, but then it is 
only from defect of memory that any one expects it to be 
anything else, and the debate was excellent. It cleared up 
the single paradox in the speech, the ‘‘ unremitting efforts to 
maintain peace’ which Her Majesty is to make after war has 
already broken out, and explained to politicians, if not to the 
country at large, the course which the Cabinet has pursued, 
and that which under certain contingencies it will be com- 

Jled to advise. Lord Palmerston, Eayl Russell, Lord 
Granville, all spoke, and their speeches were marked by 
that reticent force and carefully veiled decision which befits 
the Ministry of a great country, when speaking of a possible 
and atremendous war. ‘Theexplanation was heard with deep 
attention, and though days may elapse before the country fully 
catches the meaning of a must painful and complicated situa- 
tion, there will, we believe, when it does thoroughly under- 
stand, be but little hesitation in approving. 

The Ministerial statement, when once the speeches have 
been collated, amounts, in our apprehension, to this :—On the 
death of Frederic VII. of Denmark the British Government 
hoped, and at first, perhaps, believed, that the succession would 
be settled in accordance with the Treaty of 1852, and that Ger- 
many, even if dissatisfied, would, in presence of the union 
of the Five Powers, content itself with grumbling. As soon 
as the baselessness of this hope became clear, the Government 
resolved on two policies—to maintain the integrity of Denmark 
as a necessity of European order, and to secure this object peace- 
fully by ‘‘settling the differences which had arisen between ”’ 
Germany and Denmark. In pursuit of this second and more im- 
mediate end no exertions were considered too great, and scarcely 
any concessions too ample. They first ofall informed the King 
of Denmark that in their judgment the patent of March, 
which applied to Holstein, violated the laws of Germany, and 
arged him, as Holstein was German, to recall it. This, the 
patent being an act of prerogative, King Christian did, and 
Austria and Prussia then persuaded the Diet to enter Holstein 
for execution, instead of for occupation, and execution in their 
own dominions being, whether wise or foolish, always legal, 
Lord Palmerston held that the matter, as far as regarded 
Holstein, had been settled. The Germans then raised the 
question of the common Constitution, and again the British 
Government warned King Christian that his predecessor’s 
pledge not to incorporate Schleswig must be kept, and advised 
him to withdraw that Constitution. Again King Christian 
yielded, only asking time to consult the Parliament which 
had passed an Act it was not within his prerogative to 
abolish. Austria and Prussia, afraid, says Earl Russell, 
that if they kept their troops inactive on the Eider 
Germany would raise volunteers, and so precipitate revolution, 
peremptorily refused the time required, that is, demanded the 
immediate performance of an impossibility. Even then the 
British Cabinet did not give up its efforts to secure the peace 
it felt to be so beneficial. With a courage worthy of the 
highest praise the Ministry threw aside their traditions, 
braved the national dislike to guarantees, placed irresistible 
pressure upon Denmark, and made the offer which Lord 
Palmerston thus describes :—‘‘‘ We offer you a diplo- 
matic security. We propose that a protocol, which is 
equivalent to a treaty, should be signed in London by 
the representatives of England, France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and that by that pro- 
tocol Denmark should promise to take the earliest steps for 
revoking the Constitution of November; that time should be 

Sven her ; that England, France, Russia, and Sweden should 
be, as it were, pledges to Austria and Prussia for the fulfil- 
ment of that condition, and that Austria and Prussia should 
accept that treaty guarantee in lieu of the territorial guarantee 
which they demand.’ (Hear, hear.) Well, they told us that 








it was too late; that military arrangements had been made; 
that troops could not be kept waiting on the frontiers of 
Schleswig until the Danish Parliament should assemble, and 
perhaps it would not revoke the Constitution after all, and 
therefore they must go on. We said, ‘We cannot believe 
that the Parliament, when assembled—considering the state 
of danger in which the country is, and how the Danish 
Monarch is pledged—will refuse. All we can say is, if you 
agree to that and Denmark fails, Denmark will be entirely 
in the wrong, and you can get assistance, moral and 
material, from any Power whatever.’ (Hear, hear).”” 
In other words, the British Government guaranteed that 
Denmark should make the concessions demanded, and promised 
if she did not to allow her to be compelled. Indeed, we 
are not quite certain that his remark does not imply a 
British intention of coercing Denmark, although the speaker, 
when questioned by Mr. Disraeli, repudiated that extreme 
interpretation. The military monarchies were now, however, 
quite determined on action, they rejected even this offer, and 
“unjustifiably ” entered Denmark in order to secure by force 
terms already fully secured to them by diplomacy. 

We cannot but believe that this statement, so clear and so 
free from passion, or menace, or insult will receive the warm 
approbation of the country. Up to this point every step 
taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers has been directed to the 
single end of securing a peace which could not be secured by 
simple non-interference, and the single reason for failure has 
been the deliberate preference of the two German Powers for 
war instead of negotiation, a preference which, says Earl 
Russell, “is to me as inexplicable as it is melancholy,” but 
which is explicable enough to those who remember that 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs have for sixty years subjected 
their policy, their interests, and their principles to the hope of 
one day presiding over an united German empire. For peace 
Earl Russell recommended to the Danes to evacuate Holstein ; 
for peace he counselled King Christian to submit to internal 
interference ; for peace he pledged the honour of England to the 
vote of a Danish Parliament. He and his colleagues have 
done for peace all that diplomatic skill, or practised ex- 
perience, or statesmanlike audacity could suggest, and it 
remains only to define the course which, now that 
all has been tried and failed, beseems the honour of 
Great Britain. The Ministry wisely enough refuse to define 
that future, but unless we misread the speeches they have, 
in spite of the vexatious complications abroad and the pain- 
ful difficulties at home, resolved that there is a point beyond 
which the German Powers cannot be suffered to advance. 
The Government insists evidently that the Danish Parliament 
shall put their country in the right by executing the pledges 
given by the deceased Sovereign, and so depriving Austria 
and Prussia of their only just ground for coercion; but when 
once full right has been done they are equally determined 
not to permit the wilful dismemberment of Denmark. That 
determination is not, of course, clearly or emphatically ex- 
pressed. There are immense difficulties, geographical, mili- 
tary, and climatic, in the way of immediate action, and tomenace 
when circumstances may render menace unnecessary is not 
the policy of moderate statesmen. There are still questions of 
right to be cleared up, and the claim of King Christian to 
rule in Holstein has to be separated more distinctly from 
the claim of the Danes to rule up to the Eider. ‘I'here is, 
moreover, the country to be informed, by its responsible 
rulers, and not merely by newspapers, of the true merits of 
the affair, and to signify clearly and finally what it will and 
what it will not do. But unless we misread the debate, if 
when the rights of the Schleswigers have been guaran- 
teed and the Constitution repealed, Austria and Prussia 
do not at once retire, then Her Majesty’s Government 
will submit to Parliament that the nationality of Denmark 
is suffering violent oppression from the nationality of Ger- 
many, in violation of public law, and will, we trust and 
believe, stand or fall by the response they may receive. 
They have exhausted ingenuity in their efforts to preserve the 
peace, and the responsibility of breaking it rests not with 
them, but with the Governments who are putting Danes to 
death because they could not perform now that which both 
they and England agreed to perform a few weeks hence. 
The debate has not removed all the haze, but it has enabled 
men to see the broad outlines of the position; that England 
does not interfere for Holstein; that she has not interfered for 
Schleswig until all promised rights have been granted to 
that Duchy; that her single object is to maintain the right 
of a small nationality to be exempt from causeless menace ; 
and that for that object she is prepared to support her advice 
by arms. 
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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF PARTIES. 

T is one of the great advantages which the Conservative 

party secure at the price of many needless errors and 
much wilful blindness that their traditional way is broad and 
the few gates in it wide—like another way of which we have 
heard, which was, doubtless, also in the strictest sense Con- 
servative—and so offers comparatively few opportunities for 
missing the way. On the other hand, the Liberals are always 
having, as it were, an embarrassing choice of turnings, all of 
them, possibly, without deserting a policy which, in some true 
sense at all events, may be called Liberal; and thus we are 
constantly beholding the painful sight of some Liberal 
members turning off down this defile, and others filing up 
that narrow and difficult ascent, in the exercise of an individual 
discrimination which it is part of their duty as Liberals to 
make, but which too often disintegrates the party, and may in 
some conjunctures almost grind it to powder. 

Such a crisis is, we fear, the present one in Denmark. It 
is clear enough how the question of our duty to that free and 
courageous little State will act upon the Conservative ranks; 
it is by no means so clear how it will act upon the Liberal 
ranks ; but it is pretty certain that while its tendency will be 
to cement the former, its tendency will equally be to scatter 
and sow dissension among the latter. Towards the side 
of Denmark all politicians will naturally be drawn—first, 
who take pride in England’s standing and influence abroad ; 
next, who value a practical constitutional liberty, such as 
Denmark possesses, more than the mere intellectual raw 
material,—the professorial enlightenment and indifference to 
popular government,—which pervades the German States ; 
finally, who value positive contracts and distinct engagements, 
even when they are not all we could wish, more than the 
vaguer “natural rights’’ of race. Now all these preferences 
are clearly and specifically Conservative preferences, though 
all of them may be claimed, and especially one of them may 
be claimed even with more right, as principles dear to the 
Liberal party. The country party has always striven to hold 
high the power and influence of England abroad, though never 
to involve it in needless quarrels. The Conservatives have 
always contrasted, with something even of insular self- 
righteousness, the constitutional self-government of England— 
and in this respect Denmark is like England—with the 
mere soft, unmanufactured fibre of educated thought in Ger- 
many. The Conservatives, lastly, have always professed 
themselyes wholly unable to understand those @ priori 
‘natural rights’? of race which the Liberal party have 
often endeavoured to preach,—and have taken a con- 
stant pride in insisting on the clear duty of performing 
intelligible contracts, and on the danger of searching for 
unintelligible principles why we should evade them. On 





oa 
Mr. Forster, the member for Bradford, is the ablest of them— 
who decline to look at the “ English honour and influence” 
view of the matter, except in the last resort, and inquire im 
patiently if our interests are always to be postponed to , 
fanciful chivalry. Then, again, there is another section of the 
Liberals, which is not very enthusiastic about mere Practica} 
self-government, and weighing the Danes, who have it, against 
the Germans who have it not, but who write very good books 
about it, incline to think “the cause of civilization” jg 
German cause. With this section we incline to rank Mp 
Grant Duff, who, always eloquent in the cause of intellectual] 
light, cannot converse with polished Russians about Polan, 
or with learned Germans about Schleswig-Holstein, Without 
immediately gravitating towards the side of so much culture 
and so much research. If a German professor told him that 
‘the in-itself-forward-moving and never-for-a-moment-ciyj. 
lization-betraying political self-consciousness of Germany 
required the incorporation of Schleswig as a not-to-be-in-any. 
way-dispensed-with condition of her further progress and 
unification,” we are sure Mr. Grant Duff would think twice 
before he ventured to plead that Denmark had any rights 
over Schleswig at all. Certainly, it must have been on some 
such & priort principle of thought that he contended that the 
Duke of Augustenburg was as thoroughly entitled to rule, 
‘‘ probably even as to Schleswig,” as any sovereign in Europe. 
For even the more moderate of the German party have not 
denied that the union between Schleswig and Denmark has 
been, since 1720, “real,” not “ personal,”—not depending 
on the accident of a particular occupant of the throne, but 
following the rule, whatever it be, of the Danish succession, 
However, with this matter we are not now concerned, but only 
concerned to show why a certain section of advanced Liberals, 
valuing education and civilization more than practical self. 
government and a working constitution, naturally incline 
towards the German rather than the Danish side. Finally, 
there are many among the Liberals who attach not only great 
but exclusive importance to the principle of nationality 
(everywhere but in Ireland), and who are, or affect to be, 
persuaded that the Germans in Schleswig eager for inter- 
vention as much outnumber the Danes, as the Italians 
in Italy eager for the French intervention outnum- 


bered the adherents of the old Governments. To these 
three sections of Liberals, naturally averse to aid Den- 


mark, we must add a fourth not inconsiderable section, 


represented by Mr. Kinglake, whose one idea is fear of France, 
and who are always obtaining “ private information” about 
some secret treaty or ‘‘ Confederation of the Rhine,” which 
induces them to sacrifice every minor consideration of interest 
or honour in order to prepare for the great contest which 
they think they see looming in the distance. 


By all these paths—three of them at least fairly open to 


ll the at j { - 
all these grounds, therefore, the natural drift of the Con Liberals as Liberele—emall knots of the party may new te 


servative party is towards thée‘Danish side of the quarrel. 
England’s engagements are all on that side, and England’s 
protest against their violation has been put aside by Austria 
and Prussia like so much waste-paper. Denmark has a prac- 
tical self-government ; and the German Confederation only 
one in theory at best. Finally, all the positive law is against 
this shameless invasion of Schleswig, and against both 
Austria and Prussia for never having fulfilled their uncon- 
ditional engagement under the Treaty of 1852, by acknow- 
ledging King Christian as Duke of Schleswig and of 
Holstein. Though isolated members of the Conservative 
party, therefore, may fall off, there can be little doubt that | 
the normal political currents will take over the bulk of the 
party to the Danish side. 

On the other hand, there is no such prospect of unity for 
the Liberals, and unless there be in that party more of that 
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seen diverging from the view which we venture to think 
not only the straightforward national view, but also, in the 
strictest sense, the broad Liberal view. But there still 
remains a large party fairly represented by Mr. Goschen’s 
able speech, which earnestly maintains that the policy of 
utter isolation on foreign affairs cannot but weaken the 
Liberal feeling at home as much as it alienates the 
respect of nations abroad, and that the only way by 


which we can reconcile a popular feeling with the proper 


reserve of a nation which does not love to meddle, is 
by supporting, even by force, where we must, the principle that 
as between a people and its own rulers no foreign Power shall 


utervene. It is because Germany is violating that principle 


in Denmark, as she has so often violated it before in Italy, 
and Hungary, and Poland,—and violating it, too, when it has 
been in an especial manner taken under the protection of 


tatesmanlike insti rhic ay ni te 
statesmanlike instinct which found on Thursday night such England, that the wiser Liberals will, we think, ove thet it is 


masterly expression from Mr. Goschen, we fear for them a 
term of paralyzed existence. In the first place, the Liberals, 
being thinkers, are apt to go off on side winds, and not to | 


t 


heir duty to unite in a cause which both represents the true 


Liberal foreign policy of a long future, and, at the present 
moment, vindicates the good faith and the influence of 


re : 7 e- b . ae 
ae a6 6 pits quection is 9 plate weg,” os The Bagi | England. We earnestly trust that the Liberal party will 


man loves to term it; while the Conservatives, by making a 
principle, as it were, of the humdrum, jog-trot way of looking 
at things, escape this danger. ‘Thus it happens that 
though we do not believe a single genuine Liberal—| P 
not even Mr. Bright himself—really ever ceased to care | 
for the honour and greatness of his nation, a good many active 
thinkers get into a habit of taking a brief for the foreign view 
against England, and will not believe that she can be seriously 
injured by this humiliation or that defeat. They pooh-| 
pooh the ‘‘plain” view as a superficial view, and rather take | 





rally round this policy; otherwise they may expose 
nation,—which on such a question as this will care less for 


arties than for the particular policy at stake,—to the grea’ 


of all minor evils, if it be not, indeed, a first-rate political 
| calamity, the danger of a Coalition Government. 





NAPOLEON’S CONFIDANT. 
HE ccho of the cannon on the Eider has drowned the 
reverberation which ought to have followed the Duke 





satisfaction in proving England wrong in matters of foreign} de Morny’s last speech to the Legislative Body of France. 
policy, though there is not one of them who would not fight | Rarely has even a Bonapartist—though every Bonapartist 
for her to the last. There are not a few Liberals, therefore— is for certain ends a Jacobin—uttered anything so dange- 
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rous. The debates on the address, those splendid _efforts 
of the French Opposition to sow without losing time in 
the nevertheless necessary drudgery of the plough, were 
nearly over when, on Saturday, the Duke de Morny rose 
amidst a certain éclat. Half-brother of the Emperor, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, dévot of the Imperial House, three- 
fold millionaire, M. de Morny has, besides these claims to 
attention, a character all his own. Accused almost publicly 
of ‘concussion’ —an offence so frequent in France that it has 
produced a word for which we have no English equivalent— 
sharing in all the discredit and all the mushroom prosperity 
of the Imperial entowrage, suspected of alliance with Mirés, 
and known to be Uié with St. Petersbyrg, M. de Morny is, 
nevertheless, not hated by the freemen left in France. He 
is what his brother also is, but never appears to be, Beauhar- 
nais to the core, that is, a type Frenchman, who has only to 
question himself to understand his countrymen; he never 
insults opponents, he never lacks the shrewd, almost wise, 

ood nature which was the characteristic of Eugene, and he is 
believed to be at heart strongly convinced that France must 
one day be free. Then he is the personal confidant of the 
Emperor, hears his chat as well as his speeches, knows what 
he really wishes as well as what he says, and is believed on 
two or three occasions of late to have played the part of his 
good genius. No wonder that there was excitement when 
this man summing up a debate on foreignspolicy declared that 
the idea of universal war was “ grand and seducing,” and 
when perceiving the excitemeut he had caused, he explained 
his words by these tremendous phrases, “ Do we not all wish 
to see great nationalities reconstituted? I will suppose 
for a moment some hon. member to have the power, merely 
by raising his finger, to modify the chart of Europe—to restore 
Venetia to Italy, to withdraw the Lebanon Christians from 
the Turkish yoke, to give to the Holy Father a position 
worthy of the head of the Roman Catholic religion, to deliver 
Rome to the Romans and to recall our troops, who are, after 
all, foreigners to them—would any one of you hesitate to do 
so? ... Allow me to explain. ‘lo appeal to nationalities, to 
re-establish the independence of peoples, to throw Italy upon 
Austria, to raise Hungary, to reconstitute Poland, all these 
form a policy that is not devoid of grandeur; and, if a gun 
was fired in Europe against France, it is, perhaps, the very 
policy that I should recommend to my country and my Sove- 
reign.” It is true he went on to point out the need which 
France certainly has of peace, and to use the new argument 
which Bonapartism has itself made real, that the peasantry 
hold the debt, and a fall in the funds produces, therefore, 
“ misfortune, even ruin, to the whole of society.” It is true 
that he advocated alliance with Russia as the ‘logical’’ conse- 
quence of a wish for peace, and that he repudiated amend- 
ments which seemed to point towards active intervention. 
But the two sentences we have quoted are held to reveal the 
secret thoughts of his master, and had not .he Germans on 
the same day commenced their rush across the Eider, Europe 
would be ringing with comment on the Duke de Morny. 
His speech proves that the dreamer who governs France so 
strengly has forgotten none of his dreams, that he would 
if opportunity served complete the restoration of Italy, 
revolutionize Austria, fight with Russia, destroy the Turkish 
dominion in the Levant as well as in Europe—be says him- 
self that the borders of the Mediterranean are all, for politics, 
European—carry out, in short, all the ideas which make up 
the programme of the New Revolution. Moreover, though 
opportunity does not now serve, though he is aware that 
France craves peace, and that he has bound her over to tran- 
quillity by his open loans, still, if war came, it is into this 
campaign over a world that the struggle should be turned. 
The Emperor has had enough of little wars, and threatens 
that the next struggle, whenever or wherever it comes, shall 
be for the redistribution of the European map. 

In those few sentences lie the secret of the latent or open 
terror with which Europe regards Napoleon. All other poli- 
tical force is measurable, his alone cannot be calculated, for 
he appeals at once to bayonets and ideas. He is the master 
of sixty legions, but enormous as their power may be, politi- 
cians can calculate its impact when in motion almost as 
accurately as artillerists can calculate the force of a pro- 
jectile. But he is also the head of the nationalities, and 
their force is beyond the range even of conjecture. He has 
as yet summoned only one, but with that one a great mili- 
tary monarchy was defeated in a month, and the distribution 
of power in Europe has been sensibly affected. Suppose he 
summoned all! There is not a statesman in Europe who will 
venture on a public opinion as to the result, and it is in this 
vagueness, this habitual appeal to latent as well as overt 





| forces, that the strength of the Emperor consists. That 
| strength may be described as Bonapartists describe it, «: « 
grasp of imperial ideas, and there is truth in the description. 
| But it is only a half-truth, for it leaves out of sight the 


Jacobin recklessness in the use of the means by which ideas 
may be secured. A war of propagandism is the blow which 
the Conservatives of Europe habitually expect at the hands 
of French republicans, but what Red programme ever yet 
equalled this ? ‘* War to the throne, peace to the cottage,”’ was 
a wide idea; but would even St. Just have dared to menace 
Austria, Turkey, Russia and the Catholic world with reyo- 
lution all at once? Hungary! Poland! Rome! Syria! it 
is not Mazzini or Garibaldi who is pronouncing these ominous 
words, but the confidant of the ruler of France, who 
declares that if a shot is fired on France he will pronounce 
these words. Strike, and he fires the European magazine. 
The monarchies of Europe are menaced not only with a mag- 
nificent army, not only with the strength of the only coherent 
nation in Europe except England, but with the Power which 
even when unsupported by this nation and those bayonets 
they can with such difficulty repress. ‘‘ The coalesced Kings 
of Europe threaten us; we hurl at their feet as our gage of 
battle—an idea”—it is Danton on a throne who talks, 
and if there be a figure at which Europe may reasonably 
stand aghast it is Danton on a throne—a man who, wielding 
the full power of an ancient organization, is ready, if pressed, 
to use it to upset all that is ancient in the world. Yet it is 
such a figure dreaming such ideas to whom the passion of the 
German people, the maduess of German rulers has given an 
opportunity. And it is the one Sovereign out of whose 
inheritance half the aspirations of the Revolution must be 
satisfied who has given the signal which authorizes the 
lighting of the fuse. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

~\ INCE the last census was taken—it is already a thing of 
s the past—nearly two years have elapsed, the ponderous 
volumes of statistics which contain its results have gone on 
their way to the buyers of waste-paper, and at length the 
Registrar-General publishes his report ‘ on the results of this 
important inquiry.”” We by no means wish to imply that 
there has been unnecessary delay. Rather, perhaps, the im- 
partial observer will be astonished at the power of intellectual 
digestion which has in so short atime assimilated so enormous 
a mass of figures. But the general report is just the only part 
of the Bluc-books which there is the remotest chance that the 
public will read, and one can scarcely help some fond mur- 
murs at the delay, however inevitable, which keeps back the 
report till the census itself is half forgotten. 

The most novel and striking feature in the report is 
the classification of the people according to their several 
occupations. In England and Wales there seem to be nearly 
eleven millions of persons aged twenty years and upwards, 
and they are classified under six heads; the Professional, the 
Commercial, the Domestic, the Agricultural, the Industrial, and 
the Ludefinite. This last class, which numbers about 600,000 
souls, is of a very nondescript character, comprising ‘‘labourers, 
mechanics, and apprentices, not otherwise described, persons 
of rank or property without office or occupation, pensioners, 
paupers, lunatics, prisoners, vagrants and beggars.’’ The 
commercial class numbers 500,000, the professional 400,000 
souls. With respect to the last, we note that divinity, law, 
and physic have nearly equal attractions, and are respectively 
cultivated by some 35,000 votaries; and that, while the clergy 
are slightly on the increase, the lawyers show a tendency to 
diminish. Against the melancholy fact that the last ten years 
shows a falling off in the number of physicians and surgeons 
we may set the consoling assurance that there was an increase 
in the number of dentists aud medical students. 

It is, however, obvious that the mass of the population is 
to be found in the three remaining classes, the domestie, 
agricultural, aud industrial. ‘The domestic class contains, in 
round numbers, 1,100,100 of our whole population, and 
400,000 of the population above twenty years of age. The 
industrial class contains 4,800,000 of the population, and 
3,700,000 of the population over twenty. The agricultural 
only 2,000,000 of the one and 1,600,000 of the latter. The 
fact of the matter seems to be that England is rapidly be- 
coming less and less of an agricultural country. Of the 
eleven registration divisions into which England and Wales 
were divided for the purposes of the census, the eastern, com- 
prising the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, is the 
only one in which the agricultural class is the most numerous, 
Already the town population has outstripped that of the 
country, although this last includes the country gentry, the 
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retired annuitants who prefer a country life, the professional 
men, the village shopkeepers, every one, in fact, who does 
not live within the limits of a town. But it is still more 
remarkable that the agricultural class itself actually 
diminishes. It has dwindled from 2,011,000 in 1851 to 
1,924,000 in 1861, and this diminution is to be found almost 
exclusively in the class of indoor farm servants. Farm 
bailiffs, shepherds, agricultural engine-workers, gardeners, 
nurserymen, and watercress growers, all thrive and multiply. 
But the agricultural class has diminished by 87,000 persons, of 
whom no less than 83,000 are indoor farm servants. 

On the other hand, it is fair to admit that the number of 
idlers living in the farm-houses by virtue of their relationship 
to the farmer has very largely diminished, and that farm 
bailiffs, out-door labourers, and shepherds, have considerably 
increased ; so that if we turn our attention from the agricul- 
tural class to the agricultural labourer working for weekly 
wages, the actual diminution in numbers is almost exactly 
60,000. The idlers, as we have called them, have diminished 
by the extraordinary number of 41,000—a fact which seems 
too large to be accounted for by a better system of registration, 
and for an explanation of which we in vain consult the report. 
The nondescript agricultural classes have increased by some- 
where about 14,000. And, with respect to the agricultural 
labourers, there are now 5,000 more farm bailiffs than there 
were in 1851, 13,000 more shepherds, 5,000 more out-door 
labourers, and 83,000 fewer in-door labourers—an actual 
diminution, as we said before, of 60,000 in the class which 
earns its existence by labouring on the land. 

The agricultural labourers are, however, still the largest 
class pursuing a definite occupation in this country. This 
**bovine class,” deducting farm-bailiffs as being persons of 
some education and intelligence, still numbers 1,188,789 souls. 
Next come the eleven hundred thousand domestic servants ; 
then, but longo intervallo, the 456,000 calico-makers. But 
the peculiarity of the position of the agricultural class is that 
it must be stationary if not retrograde. The surface of the 
soil can in no way be increased. If its productive power were 
doubled, it must still be by improved processes of agriculture 
and by the use of steam-machinery, which diminish the 
demand for labour. In all other trades the labourer is com- 
pensated for this by the increased demand for the article he 
makes, to which the capitalist can answer by building new 
manufactories. But you cannot enlarge the manufactory on 
which you raise agricultural produce. Therefore, the excess 
of the agricultural population emigrates, and must emigrate. 
Draw a line from the Wash to the Irish Channel, and the 
more restless spirits to the south of it gravitate towards 
London; those to the north are attracted to the manu- 
facturing districts. How long will it be before the les- 
son, which Hodge is being taught, will be fully learned. 
At present he lives contentedly on in the old way, and 
dreads nothing so much as change. That dull, blank, aim- 
less mind has no idea of a better future. Like the em- 
bruted negro-slave, when he is offered emancipation, he can 
only cling tohiscabin. But it may well be doubted whether 
this stagnant content will endure much longer. The school- 
master, we are often told, is abroad, and the labours of this 
generation have been empty indeed, if some light does not 
illumine even the agricultural labourers of the next. Why 
should a man be willing to labour all his life for ten shillings 
a week, to be pigged in huts where even decency is impos- 
sible, and look forward to the refuge of the workhouse for his 
old age? In New Zealand for the same work he would get 
double the money, besides innumerable chances of establish- 
ing himself in life as soon as he had saved a little. Let this 
lesson once be thoroughly learned, let the emigration which 
is now compulsory once become voluntary, and we may yet 
hear a strange alteration in the tone of the popular laments. 
In place of fierce exhortations to landowners to build decent 
homes for their people, the papers may be filled with lamenta- 
tions over the scarcity of farm-hands. It would take but a 
few years of intelligent discontent to terribly diminish a 
body which is now only 1,188,789 souls. An emigration of 
30,000 per annum would reduce it by one-half in twenty 
years. When it is too late we may be building cottages which 
no longer attract a people whose hopes are fixed on an inde- 
pendence beyond the Atlantic, and be hopelessly bidding 
co each other for labourers to till the soil and reap the 
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THE ELOGES ON MR. THACKERAY. 
\ E can scarcely imagine a task of more singular difficulty and 
delicacy than that which devolves on the family of a great 
author, such as we have recently Jost, in the selection of his 





biographer. In the general way, no doubt, personal relations 
all but independent of specific capacity for the task have, 
perhaps inevitably, much more weight in determining the choicg 
than intellectual qualifications of any kind, and even where 
they have not, there is nothing harder than to determine a prion 
what are the special qualifications or special disqualifications for 
success. We trust that it may be ascribed rather to over-zeal for 
a great national possession than to any disposition to transgresg 
the proper bounds which public opinion should observe in attempt- 
ing to influence a private discretion that must in any case be 
governed by the most genuine tenderness for Mr. Thackeray's 
memory and jealousy for his fame, if we avail ourselves of the 
four attempts which have just been made by personal friends of 
Mr. Thackeray to do honour to his character and genius, to point 
out at least a few of the most obvious dangers which beset thig 
difficult task. Three literary comrades of Mr. Thackeray and one pro. 
fessional critic have furnished in the current numbers of the Cornhill 
and Macmillan’s Magazine, each within the limits of two or three 
pages of éloge, at least three significant warnings of the sort of 
rocks to be avoided, and if the one exception—the graphic, manly, 
and perfectly simple expression of grief and personal love for our 
great satirist from the pen of Mr. Dickens,—is exactly what it 
aims to be, and aims precisely at what was fitting for such an 
occasion, neither more nor less, still it reminds us not less vividly 
than the others how great will be the difficulty of combining in 
one person even the principal intellectual qualifications for the 
great task of an adequate biography. 

No one who reads these tributes, genuine and hearty ag 
they are, to Mr. Thackeray’s memory, can avoid seeing the 
enormous difficulty of obtaining at once a thoroughly intellectual 
appreciation of his characteristic personal influence and presence, 
and also that perfect ease of manner and pleasurable sense of an even 
exalted capacity in dealing with anything that concerns the subject 
of the biography, which is the secret of every really good biographic 
effort. Bad biography arises quite as often from either an overstrained 
sense of responsibility, or a painful effort to be up to the occasion, or 
an unnatural attempt to break the ordinary bounds of reserve lest 
the writer be thought too cold, or from any one of those nameless 
personal constraints which will sometimes embarrass the pen or 
cloud the simplicity and oppress the brain even of a good writer 
in dealing with a mind with which he does not feel really at home, 
as in absolute incapacity. One of the most important of the 
conditions of successful biography is, that the biographer should 
feel his best self, even more than himself, under the influ- 
ence of his subject. The opposite state of mind is curiously 
illustrated in at least two out of these four notices. Mr. Dickens, 
indeed, writes with a dignity as remarkable as the warmth of his 
feeling, but then he carefully abstains from anything like criti- 
cism, and, we trust, may continue to do so; for scarcely could a 
humourist so great and so original, a caricaturist at once so subtle 
and so fertile in creation, possess that perfect balance of intellectual 
gifts needful for clear artistic criticism; nor would it be easy to 
find among literary men producing nominally though not really 
the same class of works, powers with so very little in common as 
Mr. Dickens’ and Mr. ‘Thackeray’s. But the embarrassment we 
have spoken of, the convulsiveness of an honest admirer, whose 
mind is constrained instead of enlarged by his subject, is curiously 
illustrated in Mr. Anthony Trollope’s pages. That ordinarily un- 
affected writer is more than once surprised out of his usual good 
taste, simplicity, and vigour, by the moral pressure of the occasion. 
He is too conscious of the demand upon him, becomes giddy, and 
gaudy colours dance before his eyes. It would be very distressing 
to find in any permanent biography of Thackeray expressions 80 
unclassical and so distorted in taste as these:—‘t He who knew 
Thackeray must have a vacancy in his heart’s inmost casket which 
must remain vacant till he dies.” The stammering English, 
“the vacancy remaining vacant,” might be merely the hurry 
of over-excited feeling—but the unusual and ungraceful or- 
nateness which gets a jewel-case inside the auricle or ven- 
tricle of the heart is so far removed from the language of 
natural feeling that it suggests immediately, like several other 
passages in the same short paper, a mind ill at ease with the 
task before it. ‘He carried his heart-strings,” says Mr. 
Trollope, “in a crystal case, and when they were wrung, oF 
when they were soothed, all their writhings were seen by friend 
and foe.” Who would believe that the writer of this wonderful 
sentence was the accomplished author of the “ Warden” and “ Bar- 
chester Towers ?” We have heard of a window into a man’s heart, 
but a “crystal case” for the heart-strings, through which they might 
be watched whilethey were undergoing tension and soothing, suggests, 





if anything, Dr. Combe'’s patient, whose digestive system was laid 
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oe the light by a bullet-hole, and well watched in its various 
action on different kinds of food. Certainly, it is a flight of false 
rhetoric which, in such a paper, by such a hand, jars us as much 
with astonishment as with discomfort. And not only is the style 
strained, but the thought itself betrays the same signs of an over- 
weighted mind. In recommending that the life shall be 
entrusted to a true critic, Mr. Trollope states that “ that which 
the world will most want to know of Thackeray is the 
eect which his writings have produced,”—a want which 
strikes us as about as unreasonable, and, even if it were 
not, a8 little germane to the biographer’s task, as a demand 
on a meteorologist to explain the specific effect of a shower, that 
has already fallen into the sea and mingled with its great waters, 
would be unreasonable, and the attempt to satisfy it inappropriate 
to the task of meteorological inquiry. A Parliamentary blue-book 
with the evidence of all classes of Englishman as to the impression 

uced upon them by Mr. Thackeray’s writings might, per- 
haps, answer Mr. ‘Trollope’s question as well as so pointless a ques- 
tion could be answered ; but certainly no sane biographer would 
try to discriminate the distinct influences actually exercised by a 
man of genius over his age, except so far as he might anticipate 
effects so complex and subtle by studying the fountain from which 
they sprang. Mr. Trollope’s few words, coming as they do from a 
mind conspicuous for manly sense, fine intelligence, and easy sim- 
plicity of style,—furnish a very remarkable illustration of the 
danger that the responsibility of writing ‘Thackeray's biography 
may embarrass rather than stimulate the intellectual insight of a 
true friend. 

In Mr. Henry Kingsley’s spirited and characteristic tribute to 
Thackeray in Macmillan’s Magazine there is certainly no trace at 
all of a mind overweighted by its own responsibilities. His 
essay is in general more like the boisterous gambols of an intelli- 
gent Newfoundland round the person of a loved and respected 
master than the calm appreciation of a steady and discriminating 
admiration. There is, indeed, one piece of subtle and delicate 
criticism in the paper, which the rushing wind which always blows 
through this author’s writings has fortunately not blown away :— 


“ Many other characters in prose fiction, and often, though far less 
often, in poetry, grow and develop; but we know of none which enlarges 
and decreases again like that of Becky Sharp—which alters in quantity 
and degree, but never in quality, by the breadth of a hair..... Her 
mind, her tact, her power, enlarge according to her circumstances, but 
her character never developes; the pupils of her green cat’s-eyes may 
expand and contract according to the light, but they are cat’s-eyes 
stil. ..... Any Apprentice can make a more or less successful 
attempt to develop a character by circumstances; to make it ‘ grow un- 
der his hand,’ as the slang goes. It required the hand of an almost 
perfect master to draw a character which politely declined to develop 
on any terms whatever, —a sort of Lot’s wife of a character, who, though 
changed into a pillar of salt, persisted in looking back to Sodom, and, 
what is more, succeeded in the end in getting back there—if not to the 
old place itself, at least to the most fashionable quarter of Zoar.” 


But though Mr. Henry Kingsley can now and then hit his 
mark at full gallop, a mind at full gallop would be the last to dis- 
criminate, as a whole, the intellectual unity of Mr. Thackeray's 
character and genius. While enthusiasm, if it be only of that 





passive kind which renders the mind exquisitely sensitive to every | 
trait that is wanted for the portrait, is one of the most valuable 
characteristics a biographer can have, there is none more dangerous | 
than this peculiar and very Kingsleyan type of enthusiasm, for it can 
never grasp the entire picture of a complex mind at rest. You derive | 
just as much idea of what Mr. hackeray was,—except that his | 
genius was something very stunning indeed,—from reading Mr. 
Henry Kingsley’s clever and scampering paper, as you do of a battle 
from taking part in a cavalry charge. ‘The eagerness of the critic 
blows his subject to tatters. He enjoys his theme thoroughly, and 
darts out brilliant sayings under its influence, but the most you can 
get from criticism of this kind is a few sparks of random illumination 
on a figure which stays for the most part in the background. 
His critical torch illuminates the figure that holds it much more 
steadily than the form before which it is so swiftly flashed. Zeal 
of this kind, even though so clever and so affectionate as Mr. Kings- 
ley’s, would only blotch the biography of a great artist. 

There is certainly nothing of over-animation about the tribute 
of the editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, nor is there anything of 
that evident embarrassment and want of ease which affects Mr. | 
Trollope, but it warns us of a still greater danger which an admir- 
lug critic might incur, that of purely intellectual congestion, such 
as a Caryatid might incur owing to the too great weight of the 
Superincumbent mass. It is the production of a thoughtful and 
experienced intellect well versed in literary criticism, but is, never- 


theless, the most painful example of toilsome and abortive desire 
to promulgate abstract definitions of Mr. Thackeray which we 
have ever read from the pen of an intelligent man. The criticism, 
when at length you have painfully toiled your way to it through a 
slough of preliminary critical bathos, comes to this, that Thackeray, 
on the whole, was a realist in art, and not one of the great 
dreamers—a vague proposition which may be either true or false 
according to the exact interpretation we attach to the words, but 
which, even if so defined as to make it strictly true, does not 
add more than a single line to the portrait of which we 
are in search, And through what depths of platitude do we 
wade to this great truth! ‘ Thackeray's special place,” says 
his critic, and let us note the word “ special,” “in British literature 
is that of a star of the first magnitude, but of a colour and mode 
of brilliancy peculiarly its own, in the composite clustre known as 
our Novelists, our Humourists, our Imaginative prose-writers,”"— 
which is like saying that Lord Palmerston’s special place among 
politicians is that of a star of the first magnitude in the composite 
clustre known as our Conservatives, our Liberals, our Constitu- 
tional Whigs. It is impossible to read such a sentence from a 
thoughtful and acute writer without simple amazement, which is 
not diminished when we hear that the clustre named being a very 
numerous one, * there are many ways in which, on examining the 
clustre, it will resolve itself into groups.” Clearly it will resolve 
itself into three groups, “ our Novelists, our Humourists, our 
Imaginative prose-writers.” if into no others, and we all know, 
moreover, that as you may look at five times seven either as 
five groups of seven or seven groups of five, so you may 
look at * our Novelists, our Humourists, our Imaginative prose- 
writers,” either in this way, or as our imaginative novelists, our 
prose-humourists, our unimaginative novelists, and our non-prose- 
humourists, or in any other way we please,—but when we have 
made this admission, has the critic got us half as far as he would 
have got us by leaving the space filled up with this much of pre- 
liminary definition simply blank? Or, if we take a step farther, 
and allow him to persuade us even so far as this— 

“ Now, although, if we view the cluster entire, without seeking to re- 

solve it at all, Thackeray will strike us simply by his superior magni- 
tude, and although, on the other hand, however minutely we may ana- 
lyze the cluster, we shall find none precisely like Thackeray, and he will 
continue to strike us still by his intense peculiarity of hue, yet, if we 
do persuade ourselves to attend to such a general subdivision of the 
cluster into two main classes as has been hinted at, Thackeray will 
then, on the whole, scem to range himself rather with one of the classes than 
with the other.” 
—will any sane being feed with much satisfaction on the instruc- 
tive admission that ‘Thackeray may be either regarded simply as 
one of the greatest of our writers, or as great in a particular way 
rather than in another particular way? ‘This is the kind of 
criticism which a really intellectual admirer of Mr. Thackeray’s, 
with intellect congested by the weight of his responsibilities 
in estimating so great a man, will produce by the yard without 
any sense of the ludicrousness of the labour. 

And surely there is a great warning in all this of the extreme 
difficulty and delicacy of the task of choosing for one of our 
greatest authors an adequate biographer. Probably a mind at 
once poetical and critical,—poetical enough to need to grasp and 
keep constantly before itself the image of its hero as a whole,— 
critical enough to take a real pleasure in discriminating Mr. 
Thackeray's literary characteristics, yet not critical enough to spin 
the critical yarn so long and fine out of a mere hint taken from the 
real character, after the fashion of the thinker in Macmillan,— 
but, above all, at ease with its subject, and not embarrassed by the 
difficulty or delicacy of the task, would best discharge it. Is 
there none such among Mr. Thackeray's wide and distinguished 
circle of literary friends? Private considerations must, of course, 
have a great weight in affecting the choice, and all that we would 


‘urge is that general literary celebrity should not be too hastily 


taken as a guarantee that the task would be successfully performed. 
Where three of our four men of known ability have failed so 
completely to transcribe the impression that was, we suppose, 
haunting their own minds, it would be folly to assume that the 


| insight, the subtlety, the power of expression, the intellectual 


pliancy requisite for the task, will be found in any man who can 
write a good essay or tell a graphic tale. 





UGARTE. 
HE true horror of the catastrophe reported from Santiago 
does not lie in the destruction of life, or even in the awful 
sum of human agony involved in the incidents which accompanied 
that destruction. The simultaneousness of a number of deaths is 
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not an additional horror added to those deaths—for the catas- 
trophe will not accelerate the average mortality even of Chili— 
but only anew stimulus to the imagination to realize what is 
always going on, but by reason of its very uniformity always 
escapes attention. Two thousand five hundred persons died in 
London last week, and had their deaths occurred within an hour 
of each other no deeper awe would have been rightly evoked, 
though surprise would probably have aroused men’s imagination 
into more healthy activity. The torture which produced these 
deaths is, indeed, an additional cause for horror, the great 
majority of all deaths being, so far as human intelligence can 
decide, as to the actual symptom called death, wholly devoid of 
pain. But this horror is not exceptional or transcendental in any 


‘way, the victims who die year by year from cancer, from certain 


spinal diseases, and from acute madness, probably suffering tortures 
as severe as and far more protracted than even those which result 
from rapid burning. Indeed, it may be questioned whether the 
aggregate of “ deaths from crinoline,” ¢. ¢., deaths from low grates 
and thin muslin, will not exceed the deaths at Santiago in amount, 
while they indefinitely surpass them in duration, such deaths from 
the absence of suffocating vapour lasting usually for hours. The 
true and exceptional horror of the case lies not in these adjuncts, 
but in the main features, in the awful conjunction of human im- 
becility and priestly villany which brought these victims to- 
gether, and in the shocking revelation which it involved of the 
true priestly nature, of the character of the caste which affects in 
almost all countries of the earth to stand between man and God. 
The details of the conduct of the priests, as given in Chilian 
papers, are almost beyond belief. It seems that one Ugarte, a 
Spaniard, and high in authority among the Jesuits, had been for 
some months endeavouring to produce what, in some countries, 
they call a “ revival,’ an outburst of nervous excitement and reli- 
gious feeling in honour of the Virgin Mary. To this end he 
employed first the intense feeling existing among all Spanish 
women in fayour of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
—which with them involves the question whether the Mother of 
Christ was or was not sinless, or, in other words, her right to 
direct instead of merely to intercessional adoration,—and then the 
sensitiveness of the South to all that appeals to the senses. For 
weeks at a time the vast Cathedral with its deep grey walls and 
wooden roof was kept alive with services, and lights, and special 
opportunities for confession, and new images, and transparencies 
and hymns, all intended to remind the worshippers that in their 
own phrase, now centuries old, “ Maria purissima” was indeed, by 
solemn Papal fiat, declared to be “sin peccudo concebida.” The 
experiment, the glorification of the specially Spanish dogma, 
succeeded beyond expectation ; the church was thronged, and 
Ugarte saw all the women of Santiago rank themselves gradually 
among his worshippers. Up to this point he may have been in 
some sense sincere, for though it is difficult to believe that an edu- 
cated man can sincerely entertain such a creed, still man’s 
power of self-delusion is endless, and Pius LX., who made the 
speculation dogma, is not wanting in brain. The excitement 
seems, however, to have given Ugarte an idea through which he 
might apply the revival to his or his society’s gain. He was the 
chosen confessor of hundreds, but there are even for Jesuits only 
twenty-four hours in every day, and he aspired to know the 
secrets of all Chili. Other confessors would not reveal to him their 
experience—the common notion in England is a blunder founded 
on the fact that confessors sometimes submit cases of conscience to 
Rome—but what if he could become Confessor in Appeal. The 
idea, strange to say, was carried out. ‘There is nothing a Catholic 
woman of the South cannot be made to believe, and Ugarte told 
his devotees that confessions placed in a post-office underneath the 
altar would reach the Virgin direct. The “ cases ” they contained 
were answered, in two or three instances requests were suddenly 
and mysteriously granted, and in a few weeks half the women of 
Santiago, without perhaps wholly believing, were unable to 
abstain from the delicious excitement of a lottery, in whic! 
the prizes were earthly gain and the blanks passports to 
heavenly bliss. The women crowded towards the * post-office,” 
and Ugarte exulted in gaining the one object dear to every priest 
of every creed—spiritual power, and the object dearer yet to the 
priest doomed to celibacy—spiritual power over women. There 
was, however, a bitter drop in his cup. Some priest, influential 
enough to be regarded, thought his revivals still imperfect. He 
** had seen better illuminations in Rome.” “ I will give him,” re- 
torted Ugarte, “an illumination even he shall never forget,” and 


| their eyes, but it is certain that Ugarte, when he ordered anj 
arranged twenty thousand lamps filled with paraffine oil, ana 
_ covered the altar with transparencies, and hung the aisles With 
| coloured calico, and summoned all Santiago in muslin, must have 
known that fire was possible, and smothered his own fears rather 
| than risk by the omission of a single lamp a glorious personal 
| triumph. He had it, for his name is in the mouths 

Pp , e mouths of all men who 
can read, or hate, and he will be a memory in Chili for all genera. 
tions to come. 

We are not about to write of the catastrophe, of the horrible 
forms which stood a moment in the church aisle as “ statues of 
flame,” and then, in sight of their fathers, brothers, and lovers, 
raging at the door, ‘ turned black,” “ shrivelled,” and were carted 
out, filling two hundred carts with their charred beauty, for there 
was something more horrible than all this. In the midst of that 
fearful scene, with their worshippers dying in heaps, and the 
church a mass of flame, and the roof dropping fire, and groans 
going up from a scene—which men think unspeakably horrible 
here, yet believe that God protracts to eternity hereafter—the 
priests bolted the sacristy door that they might remove their plate, 
and vestments, and theatrical properties, in undisturbed security, 
Why not? There were human lives to save, but what are human 
lives compared with the organization of a church, -and is not pro. 
perty essential to that organization, and are not church plate and 
sacerdotal vestments specially enchanted with magical formulas? 
What are human lives, provided only they are lost with the sacer. 
dotal blessing? The plate, and the vestments, and the priests 
themselves being all safe, Ugarte stepped forward to perform the 
one requisite wanting to turn the horrible tragedy into a triumph, 
and standing in safety in the doorway pronounced the solemn abso- 
lution of the mass of hissing, groaning flesh. Imagine the scene, 
the church a flame before which all illumination would be poor 
and dark, the priest blessing the tortured struggling crowd, the 
wail of girls’ agony for organ swell, and the smoke of burning 
human flesh going up for incense to the Almighty throne. That 
Ugarte added the further words, “ Die happy, for ye go direct 
to Mary,” may be doubted. He said it afterwards, but had he 
uttered it at the moment we must believe that, as the Times 
suggests, he was realizing the poet's dream of the Veiled Prophet 
exulting as his victims died because they would be dupe 
and were. Our own reading of the story is a different one,— 
that Ugarte really believed that in pronouncing his incan- 
tation over his own victims he was performing his duty, 
and what a boundless wealth of evil possibilities does not his 
belief reveal? Is there any other training on earth than 
that of the priest which could so demoralize human nature, 90 
utterly extinguish all compassion, all feeling, all sense of awe, 60 
crush down not only the reason, but the instincts of nature which 
make a man because he loves his own life risk it for the life of 
another? It was not Roman Catholicism which turned this man into 
a fiend. They were Catholics who at the door of the church were 
wrenching off their relatives’ arms in the mad effort to get them 
out of the blazing mass; she was a Catholic who dashed into the 
flame, and with her hair alight came out bearing on her shoulders 
the mother whom at another moment she could not have lifted. 
It required the priestly training, the subjection of human nature, 
the life-long “crushing down of Adam,” to make of a man 
ananimal like this; it needed the sense of caste which 
kills all sympathies, the institution of celibacy which breeds 
in its honest victims a malignant spite at women, the ecclesias- 
tical culture which makes men believe all things of little import- 
ance if but the ‘‘ Church” can be preserved unharmed. Admit 
for the moment all that Rome teaches to be true, and still human 
nature would, in a layman, have conquered all, have nerved the 
man who stood in the doorway to risk if need were his own soul, 
if only he might save some of those perishing creatures of God. 
Only a priest could have found throat, and lungs, and memory, and 
heartlessness to utter in a foreign tongue the blessing which was 
to change that visible baptism of fire into a sacrament of the 
dying. Men disbelieve when they hear that in old days the priest 
sentenced nuns to a living grave with “ Vade in pacem!” but the 
priest then did not see the agony. Ugarte gave the “ Vadete in 
pacem, Mariz electe” with the burning horror before his eyes. 

There is one worse fact to record. So strong is this priesthood 
in Chili, so rooted is the superstition of certain classes, that even 
the loss of their relatives does not inspire the Chilians with the 
courage to bring the priests to justice for tle miserable absence of 





all precautions. The mob, instead of demanding punishment for 


the world now knows that he kept his word. The suggestion that | them, turns on the senseless church, and cries that it should be 
he intended a holocaust is, of course, that of men frenzied with | razed to the ground, makes war upon stone, and cement, and wood, 
grief for their mothers, wives, and children burnt to death under 


‘instead of the men who used them. 
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by an event which cannot be even read without awe, 
im that ‘* Chili needed martyrs "—why not, then, a 
Prjocaust of themselves ?—threaten force to defend the building 
hallowed by 200 cartloads of their victims, and with a superhuman 
ingolence possible only to men who have cut themselves off from 
humanity boldly proelaim that the conflagration is a ‘special act 
of beneficence from the Virgin,” and will, we doubt not, yet regain 
from the State the site of the Cathedral of La Compania. And then 
we wonder that when in Catholic countries the populace are by some 
wonderful chance excited against the priests, it is always blood for 
which they cry, as the only argument to which priests are amenable. 
They are wrong. Ugarte, and men like him, go readily enough 
to death, and it was not from cowardice, but from contempt for 
mere human beings, not invested with mystical prerogatives, that he 
saved himself and his trumpery. The way to bring priests 
of his stamp within the grasp of the law is to inflict the one 
ishment they feel—the pecuniary ruin of the order. Sell the 
enchanted plate for compensation to the children deprived of 
mothers, and even priests will wince. 








THE SPENCERS.—(SECOND PERIOD.) 

HE Ear! of Sunderland, statesman and schemer, was. succeeded 

T by his younger son Charles, who ran a remarkable career. 

He entered Parliament in 1695 as member for Tiverton. His 

character is the subject of much dispute among historians. 

Macaulay is very severe in his remarks on him. ‘The precocious 

maturity of the young man’s intellectual and moral character had 

created hopes,” he says, ‘‘ which were not destined to be realized. 

His knowledge of ancient literature and his skill in imitating the 

styles of the masters of Roman eloquence were applauded by 

veteran scholars. The sedateness of his deportment and the 

apparent regularity of his life delighted austere moralists. He 

was known, indeed, to have one expensive taste; but it was a 

taste of the most respectable kind. He loved books, and was bent 

on forming the most magnificent private library in England. 

While other heirs of noble houses were inspecting patterns of 

steinkirks and sword-knots, dangling after actresses, or betting on 

fighting-cocks, he was in pursuit of the Mentz editions of Tully’s 

‘Offices, of the Parmesan ‘ Statius,’ and of the inestimable 

‘Virgil’ of Zarottus. It was natural that high expectations 

should be formed of the virtue and wisdom of a youth whose 

very luxury and prodigality had a grave and erudite air; and 

that even discerning men should be unable to detect the 

vices which were hidden under that show of premature sobriety. 

Spencer was a Whig, unhappily for the Whig party, which be- 

fore the unhonoured and unlamented close of his life was more 

than once brought to the verge of ruin by his violent temper and 

his crooked politics.” On the other hand, Lord Stanhope, who 

may have been somewhat influenced by the friendship between his 

great ancestor and Sunderland, observes, ‘‘'The character of 

Earl Charles has, in my opinion, been unjustly depreciated ; he 

has been confounded with his predecessor, and the perfidy of the 
parent has cast its blighting shade over the fame of the son. ‘The 

father was a subtle, pliant, and unscrupulous candidate for royal 

favour; the son carried his love of popular rights to the very 

verge of republican doctrines. If he be sometimes open to charges 

of secret cabals, we find him much more frequently accused of im- 
prudent vehemence and bluntness. He was, undoubtedly, 
aman of great quickness, discernment, and skill, of persevering 
ambition, of a ready eloquence. Under the show of a cold and 
reserved exterior there glowed the volcano of an ardent and fiery 
spirit, a warm attachment to his friends, and an unsparing ran- 
cour against his opponents. Lis learning is not denied, even by 
the enmity of Swift, and his activity in business seems to be 
equally unquestionable. In private life he might be accused of 
extravagance and love of play, and his conduct in more than one 
public transaction appears to me either equivocal or blamable ; 
but I may observe that several points for which he was con- 
demned by his contemporaries would, on the contrary, deserve the 
approbation of more enlightened times.” On the whole, perhaps, 
We may say that the cloud which overshadowed his father’s fame 
exaggerated in the popular mind the tendencies of Sunderland, 
and gave a deeper cast to his moral delinquencies than the truth 
Warranted ; but, on the other hand, that there was just enough re- 
semblance in his character to some parts of his father’s to suggest 
this ancestral reference, and the hereditary taint seems to have 
existed, though it may have been far less engrained than in the 
father’s case. His father also had an affected frankness of manner, 
though no man was really less frank. In early life Charles Spencer put 
forward strong republican opinions, refusing to be called ** Lord,” 





and saying that he hoped to see the end of that order. Macaulay 
treats his republicanism asof the narrowest oligarchical and Venetian 
character, based on the aristocratic types of Pompey and Cicero. 
But the reason he gives for this opinion, the measure brought 
forward at a later period by Sunderland to restrict the number of 
the Peers, is not conclusive on the point. He certainly throughout 
life professed strong Whig opinions, and in the Parliaments of 
1695, 1698, and 1701, he advocated these principles so eloquently 
in the House of Commons and, after his accession to the Peerage, 
in the House of Lords, that he soon rose to distinction in the ranks 
of the Whig party. In Parliamentary eloquence he much excelled 
his father. He had first married, in 1695, a daughter of Henry 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle; but on her death (leaving only a 
daughter, married to the heir of the Earl of Carlisle) he made a 
second and more important match with Lady Anne Churchill, 
Marlborough’s second daughter and co-heiress, and through his 
father-in-law’s influence, probably, he was sent in the summer of 
1705 as Ambassador to Vienna, to compliment the Emperor Joseph 
on his accession, and on the 10th of April, 1706, was appointed 
one of the Commissioners for the Union with Scotland. These 
were only introductory steps to the more important post of 
Secretary of State, which the Whigs obtained for him in December, 
1706. Marlborough is said to have opposed the appointment at 
first, distrusting his son-in-law’s rashness; but the all-potent 
Sarah decided that it should be so. The Cabinet soon became 
entirely Whig by the removal of Harley, the other Secretary, and 
from this time down to the year 1710 Sunderland continued to act in 
this post with considerable ability, though historians differ as to his 
discretion as a politician and a political leader. According to Lord 
Dartmouth, ‘* Queen Anne said Lord Sunderland always treated 
her with great rudeness and neglect, and chose to reflect in a very 
injurious manner upon all Princes before her as a proper entertain- 
ment for her.” But the Duchess of Marlborough’s influence 
having then given way to another's, Sunderland, as her son-in-law, 
got naturally out of the Queen's good graces, and in June, 1710, the 
first public intimation of the approaching downfall of the Whigs 
was given by the Earl’s sudden dismissal from his Secretaryship. As 
soon as Sunderland’s intended dismissal began to be rumoured, 
Marlborough, his wife tells us, wrote a very moving letter to the 
Queen against the step, and the Duchess herself was persuaded to 
condescend to similar appeals. But all was vain, and Sunderland 
remained out of oflice for the rest of that reign. When the House 
of Hanover was proclaimed he naturally looked for a high appoint- 
ment in the Cabinet. But first of all both he and his father-in-law 
were passed over in the appointments of Lords Justices before the 
King’s arrival, and when the new Cabinet was formed Townshend 
was preferred to him, and he had merely the appointment of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Incensed at this slight, Sunderland never 
repaired to his post, but consoled himself with annoying the 
Government by giving all the Irish appointments to “ natives,” 
to the horror of the *‘ English” party there. He is also ac- 
cused of intrigues with the Pretender, and it is certain he 
coquetted with the Jacobites as well as the Tories to induce them 
to join him against the Government, drawing off also some 
of the Whigs. He alarmed the Government sufficiently to induce 
them in August, 1715, to make him Privy Seal with a seat in the 
Cabinet, and in February, 1716, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. But 
as this gave him no real power, he continued to maintain a sulky 
silence in the House of Lords and to intrigue against his col- 
leagues. In July, 1716, he had an opportunity of revenging him- 
self on them. The King’s journey to Hanover, as we have said in 
our account of the first Earl Stanhope, gave Sunderland, who was 
at Aix-le-Chapelle, the means of personal access tothe King. Of 
this he availed himself with such effect that he captivated George 
as completely as his father had Charles, James, and William. He 
also made a friend of Stanhope, and together they contrived to get 
‘Townshend dismissed, and in April, 1717, Walpole and Pulteney 
shared the same fate, and Sunderland and Stanhope became the 
heads of a new Government—the former as Secretary of State. 
This post he subsequently exchanged with Stanhope for that 
of First Lord of the Treasury, and he also took for the time the 
post of President of the Council, and, on his resigning the latter, 
office in February, 1719, the King, as a sort of special favour, 
made him Groom of the Stole and First Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber. Sunderland now ruled the home policy of the Govern- 
ment, as Stanhope did its foreign. In March, 1719, the former 
introduced his Peerage Bill, restricting the number of creations— 
intended, it is said by Sunderland, as an act of protection to him- 
self and his colleagues against the Prince of Wales in case of the 
King’s death. After passing through the House of Lords without 
a division, it was at last thrown out in the Commons, through 
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the exertions of Walpole, by a large majority. Sunderland is 
accused of having vainly attempted to secure a pliant House of 
Commons by the exercise of the grossest bribery and jobbery. But, 
perhaps, here also we must allow something for party exaggeration 
and recollections of his father’s conduct. He now found it ne- 
cessary to conciliate Walpole, and the latter and Townshend also 
despairing of overthrowing the Cabinet, consented to enter it in 
June, 1720. The Cabinet was scarcely re-formed when the South 
Sea Bubble crash occurred, and among the revelations which came 
forth was an accusation of several of the Ministers of corruption. 
Sunderland especially was accused of taking 50,0001. of stock with- 
out paying for it. Lord Stanhope discredits the charge, other his- 
borians consider it proved. The public, however, at the time, from 
the recollection of his father’s corrupt dealings, had no doubts, 
and the accusation, it is said, would have been declared established 
if it had not been for the great exertions of Walpole. The public 
still continued to believe in his guilt and to clamour against 
him, and Sunderland, like his father, thought it prudent to beat a 
retreat, and in April, 1721, resigned all his appointments. He 
continued, however, to exercise a great influence on public affairs, 
and retained such favour with the King that he really nominated 
to the important offices, and among these appointments was that 
of Lord Carteret, who gratefully defends his memory. He is 
accused of intriguing without cessation to remove Walpole from 
power and procure his own reinstatement ; and, again, of corres- 
pondence with the Pretender, but it appears, on the authority of the 
Chevalier himself, that he merely made vague professions of good- 
will to some of the Jacobites, most probably, as before, to gain them 
over, and it would also seem that he did so with the knowledge 
and approval of King George. In the midst, however, of his 
intrigues and hopes, Sunderland died suddenly, on the 19th April, 
1722, so suddenly that poison was hinted at; but on his body 
being opened it was found that he died from disease of the 
heart, Besides his patronage of books and learning, he was an 
active member of the Kit-Kat Club. He had married a third 
time; but his sons who succeeded to the property were all by his 
second wife, eventually the heiress of the Churchills. Of his four 
sons, the eldest, Robert, succeeded as fourth Earl of Sunderland, 
but died unmarried November 27, 1729; the second, Charles, 
succeeded his brother as fifth Earl of Sunderland, and on the death 
of his aunt Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough (the wife of Earl 
Godolphin), in 1733 became Duke of Marlborough. John, the 
third son of the third Earl of Sunderland, in 1744, succeeded 
to the Spencer property, with Althorp, and was the father of the 
first Earl Spencer. 

We shall first pursue the fortungs of the elder branch, who, as 
Dukes of Marlborough, still hold a high position in English 
political and social life. Charles Spencer, fifth Earl of Sunder- 
land and seventh Lord Spencer, on the death of his cousin, the 
Marquis of Blandford, only son of Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and Earl Godolphin, succeeded to an annual rent-charge 
of 8,000/., and on the decease of the Duchess without male issue, 
October 24, 1733, succeeded as Duke of Marlborough to the 
honours of the Churchills—a family claiming a descent from Roger 
de Courcill, who held lands in Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Devonshire in the time of the Doomsday survey ; but who will be 
only remembered in history as the family of the “‘ Great Duke.” 
The new Duke chose the career of a soldier, and became Colonel 
of the 1st Regiment of Dragoons, commanded the Foot Guards 
at Dettingen, and the great but fruitless expedition of 
1758 against St. Malo. He had scarcely returned when 
he was placed in command of an expedition to Embden, 
where he died, men said, of dysentery, but others suspected 
foul play, a gentleman having been prosecuted for threatening 
if the Duke did not supply his wants to avenge himself “by 
means which no physic would remedy.” His successor, George, 
third Duke, was a man of very retired habits, of whom Lord 
Loughborough said that he would have been an excellent head for 
a coalition Cabinet if only he could have overcome his aversion 
to business. 

In 1789, in the “ Auckland Correspondence,” regret is expressed at 
his being too nervous to second the Address to the Throne. He was 
a Conservative- Whig in his opinions, and a general supporter of Mr. 
Pitt’s Government, but he scarcely took any part in politics, having 
a@ great aversion to the heartburnings and animosities often conse- 
quent on that career. He lived almost entirely at Blenheim, where 
he rendered himself an object of great affection to his tenants and 
the neighbourhood by his amiable and charitable disposition. His 
private life is described as unblemished even by the faintest scandal, 
and in him we seem to have a revival of the old Spencer type of 
character exhibited by the predecessors of the two intriguing 


Earls. He married a daughter of John, Duke of Bedford, and was 
found dead in his bed without any previous indisposition, January 
29, 1817, at the age of 78. The Duke’s second son, Francis 
Alaric Spencer, was created on the 11th of August, 1815, Baron 
Churchill of Whichwood, Oxfordshire, and his son is the present 
Lord Churchill. George, fourth Duke of Marlborough, was a singy. 
lar man, whose career had a most promising commencement and a 
melancholy termination. He was educated at Oxford, ang 
entered Parliament for Oxfordshire in 1790, in room of 
his uncle, Lord Charles Spencer, but relinquished the seat 
to him again in 1796. In July, 1804, he was appointed ong 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, which office he filled till February, 
1806, when he was called up to the House of Peers in his father's 
Barony of Spencer. After his father’s death, when he became 
Duke of Marlborough, he took by royal licence, in May, 1817, the 
name and arms of Churchill, in addition to those of Spencer, 
He attached himself to the Whig party, and became a strong 
partizan. Some scandal was created at an election for Woodstock 
by the Duke’s younger son standing on his father’s interest against 
the elder, the Marquis of Blandford, who had adopted Conserya- 
tive views. While he was Marquis of Blandford the Duke exhi- 
bited many of the tastes of his family, and was distinguished by 
the magnificence and reckless expense with which he indulged in 
them. Especially his gardens and his library at White Knights, 
near Reading, which place he had purchased in 1798, attracted 
general attention. At the sale of the library of the Duke of 
Roxburghe, in 1812, the Marquis (as he then was) engaged 
in competition with his cousin, Earl Spencer, for an edition 
of the ‘ Decamerone” of Boccaccio, printed at Venice in 
1471, and obtained it at the enormous price of 2,260. An 
imperfect copy was already in the library at Blenheim. The 
Roxburghe Club was formed on this occasion, Earl Spencer 
becoming President and the Marquis of Blandford one of its 
members. In 1815 he bought the celebrated Bedford Missal for 
the sum of 698/. 5s. Besides these expensive tastes the Duke had 
the family vice of gambling, and the two combined brought him 
down from his princely position to one of great poverty. His 
collections were all sold, and for the latter years of his life he lived 
in complete but not reputable seclusion in one corner of Blenheim 
Palace, and seldom quitted the spot, except for a short visit every 
year to a watering-place. He died March 5, 1840. His eldest 
son and successor, George Spencer-Churchill, fifth Duke, did 
nothing to redeem the family character, though in the first period 
of his succession to the Dukedom he managed by rather close 
economy to retrieve in some measure the family property. He 
also quarrelled with his eldest son on the score of politics, the 
latter having adopted Peel principles. The Duke died July 1, 
1857, and was succeeded by his eldest son, John Winston, sixth 
and present Duke, a man of far higher personal character and some 
ability, though (of late years) of rather narrow Church-Conserva- 
tive principles. His younger brother, Lord Alfred Spencer- 
Churchill, M.P., has exhibited some talent as a politician, and 
is a very Liberal Conservative. 

We must now hastily glance at the career of the younger 
Spencer branch, represented by the present Earl Spencer. John 
Spencer, the youngest son of Charles Spencer, third Earl of 
Sunderland, by Lady Anne Churchill, entered Parliament for 
Woodstock at the beginning of 1732, for which place he continued 
to sit for many years. In October, 1744, on the death of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, he acquired a large property. In the 
first place his elder brother, in accordance with his grand. 
father’s will, relinquished the Spencer patrimony in his favour on 
attaining to the Churchill estates, and Althorp became the chief 
seat of the new Spencer family. At the same time John Spencer 
acquired an immense property from the deceased Duchess, whose 
favourite grandson he was, nearly all her large paternal (the 
Jennings’) estates—among them the Wimbledon property—and 
nearly the whole of the Duchess’s own accumulations of money 
during her long life. The new family, therefore, started on # 
scale of opulence more than equal to the elder branch. John 
Spencer also succeeded to the office of Ranger and Keeper of the 
Great Park at Windsor, which fell to him on the death of his 
grandmother, the Duchess, and was the only place he was allowed 
by her will to accept. He died June 20, 1746, and was succeeded 
by his only son, John, born December 18, 1734. He entere@ 
Parliament for Warwick in December, 1757, and on April 3, 1761, 
was created Viscount Spencer and Baron Spencer of Althorp, and 
on November 1, 1765, Viscount Althorp and Earl Spencer. 
He held no public office, and died October 31, 1783. His only 
son and successor, George John, second Earl Spencer, attached 





himself to the Whig party, and particularly that section headed 
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by the Duke of Portland. Along with the Duke he took office, 1782, 
as a Lord of the Treasury, and again in July, 1794, under Pitt, as 
Lord Privy Seal. This office he exchanged in the autumn of the 
same year for that of First Lord of the Admiralty, which he filled 
down to the year 1801. He was no debater, but had considerable 
administrative abilities, and it was under his guidance that the 
naval department of the Government remained during the greater 

of the first revolutionary war with France, and he had to 
contend with the formidable mutiny at the Nore. He dis- 
approved of the terms of the peace of Amiens, and attaching himself 
thenceforth to Lord Grenville, with him took office in 1806 under Fox. 
After the death of that statesman Lord Spencer retired from 
public life, and at Althorp revived the old fame of his family for 
hospitality and attention to their estates. He took great pains in 
establishing savings’ banks in the county, and was for many years | 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions. About fifteen years before his | 
death his tenantry presented him with a silver vase as a testimonial | 
of their attachment, at a meeting at Althorp, at which one tenant 
was present whose ancestors had held from the Spencers uninter- | 
ruptedly from the time of the founder, Sir John Spencer, in the reign | 
of Henry VIII. The Earl also, as we have intimated, was a great | 
collector of books, and the splendid library at Althorp is a monu- | 
ment of his taste and energy. He had the true Spencer taste for 
private life and maintained the family virtues. His death, 
November 10, 1834, gave William IV. the opportunity of dis- 
missing the Whig Ministry, of which his eldest son Jolin Charles 
was the leader in the House of Commons as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The character of this nobleman, the third Earl 
Spencer, is well known. His early leadership of the Liberal party 
in the first days of the Reform administration, his retirement into 
private life and assiduous patronage of agricultural pursuits, and 
his advocacy of free-trade principles, are matters of recent history. 
He died October 1, 1845, and was succeeded by his brother 
Fraderick, fourth Earl, who died December 27, 1857, and was 
succeeded by his son John Poyntz, fifth and present Earl Spencer. 
Neither of the two last Earis has made any position in political life, 
though the “‘ estimable” character of the family seems not to have 
been misrepresented in their persons. 

We have abstained hitherto, contrary to custom, from giving 
any opinion on the character of this great House, chiefly for this 
reason. No narrative within our limits of space would prove what 
we believe to be the truth--that the Spencers have, from first to 
last, belonged to a class, formerly very rare, now terribly common, 
men in whom great ability, sound judgment, and a positive pas- 
sion for culture were always enfeebled, and frequently vitiated, by 
a febrile nervousness of organization. ‘Their love of private life 
proceeded mainly from a consciousness of this fact, and so did the 
strange union of daring ambition and moral timidity which dis- 
tinguished the ablest among them. In ¢he Sunderland this 
nervousness rose to the height of morbid timidity, and we believe 
that te motive of all his unscrupulousness and the governing 
principle of his conduct was the morbid dread of consequences to 
himself—not consequences in the sense of direct personal danger, 
but consequences in the way in which these organizations always 
picture the unknown to themselves. There has not been a Spencer 
without capacity, or one who might not have repeated as his own 
autobiography Southey’s line,— 

“But I all naked feeling and raw life.” 








ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF EDUCATION IN 
OXFORD. 

[Ve print, with pleasure, this valuable communication from one 
who has a good right to be heard on this subject—of course, without 
in any way committing ourselves to his conclusions. ‘They at least 
throw great light on an important subject, which cannot but 
again draw much attention in the next few years. —Ep. Spectator. ] 


Tue University and Colleges of Oxford, exclusively of the fees which 
they receive from students, are supposed to possess an income 
of from two to three hundred thousand a year, and this by 
an improved system of management will probably, after a few 
years, be considerably increased, With such enormous pecuniary 
Tesources, with the most magnificent buildings, with a freedom of 
action which, except on certain rare occasions, has entirely 
exempted her from State control, and with a history unparalleled 
by that of any other educational institution in Europe, it might be 
sapposed that the University would exercise an overpowering in- 
fluence on the education of the country. A privri one might 
expect to find an army of students within her walls, her press 
teoming with educational literature, her professors known through- 





out Europe, and her influence pervading every rank of society. 


As it is, her students do not exceed 1,500, a number hardly double 
that of the scholars at some of our larger public schools ; and of 
these four-fifths are, by the confession of her own professors and 
tutors, sent away with an education which cannot, in any intel- 
ligible sense, be said to represent either knowledge or mental train- 
ing. The professoriate at present includes a few brilliant names, 
and numbers amongst its ranks several whose industry, talents, 
and devotion must, in time, win a reputation both for themselves 
and their University; but this concession being made, it remains 
an indisputable fact that the professoriate of Oxford, as a whole, 
cannot be compared with that of many a foreign University whose 
income and opportunities are not one-tenth so great. As to the 
literary activity of Oxford, it is about on a par with its profes- 
soriate. From time to time a useful, and, at rare intervals, a 
really good book, appears from the pen of an Oxford resident. 
But, from one cause or another, the banks of the Cam and the 
Isis are not prolific in books, and the literary and scientific specu- 
lation of England are but little influenced, at least directly, by the 
resident teachers of its two Universities. 

It is not our object to join in any vulgar cry against the idle- 
ness, ignorance, or sensuality of college dons. We believe the 
professors and tutors of the University to be neither idle, nor 
ignorant, nor sensual—but, as a body, to be a most industrious, 
cultivated, and high-minded set of men. They are, however, in 
common with the students, the victims of a system which seems to 
paralyze nearly all educational and literary effort within the walls 
of the University, and are, in fact, themselves the principal 
suffer ers. 

The system to which we allude cannot be better described than 
as the system of monopoly, and we may consider the many-headed 
monster under three forms, viz., college monopoly, religious 
monopoly, and educational monopoly. 

I,—-College Monopoly. As no student, whatever his age or 
attainments, can enter the University except by attaching himself 
to some college or hall, it becomes of primary importance to inquire 
into the educational arrangements of a college. ‘he majority of 
students never attend a single professorial lecture from the moment 
of matriculation to the day on which they take their degree, except 
it be some formal course of lectures on divinity at the close of their 
residence, and there is probably not a single student in Oxford 
who has not spent more hours in the lecture-rooms of his college 
than in those of his University. Add to this, that attendance on 
college lectures is compulsory, and it will at once be apparent that 
the real guide to the efficiency of Oxford education is the lecture- 
list and the lecture-room of an average college. Waiving at 
present the question whether it is wise that the University should 
split itself up, as it were, into four-and-twenty distinct Universities, 
and thus limit the student to an extremely narrow circle of 
teachers, it is worth our enquiring how the college system works, 
what is the constitution of a college, and how far it provides for 
the educational wants of its junior members? ‘The income of an 
average Oxford college is at least equal to that of an average 
Continental University. It might, therefore, be supposed 
that it provided the most elaborate and costly education for its 
sixty or seventy members. But, as a matter of fact, it is only a 
very small part of its revenues which is applied to any educational 
purposes. ‘The college revenues, after making the necessary 
deductions for repairs, and the expenses of the establishment, are 
divided amongst the Head, Fellows, and scholars. ‘The “head,” as 
he is grotesquely called, is a mere sinecurist, rarely absorbing less 
than twelve or fifteen hundred a year, a sum which in some cages 
is one-quarter of the corporate revenues of the college. This func- 
tionary is generally inferior, both in character and attainments, to 
an average college tutor; his election is almost always the result 
of intrigue; his duties are undefined, and, wisely enough, he 
ordinarily confines himself to drawing his cheque at the end of the 
year, taking the chair at an occasional college meeting, and 
appearing once or twice a day in the college chapel. ‘There are, of 
course, exceptions to this description. Some heads have been 
officious, and have ruined their colleges. ‘Two or three at the 
present time are men of mark, and are probably themselves suffi- 
ciently aware of the weakness and ignominy of their position. 
Before dismissing this formidable body of sinecurists from our con- 
sideration, it may be as well to state that their collective income is 
about 30,000/. a year, and that they occupy the only houses within 
the walls of the colleges. ‘This is the price which the University 
sees fit to pay for a sort of clerical squirearchy, utterly alien from 
the studies and work of the place. Besides the sinecure ‘ head,” 
there is also a large body of sinecure Fellows ; it is not denied that 
some of these have earned their position by past services, and that 
others are receiving well-deserved assistance towards their profes- 
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sional education outside the walls of the University; but, at the | We question whether the opportunities afforded for gossiping ae 
same time, there remains the fact that not more than one-fifth of | idleness, and amusement, by congregating a number of young eo ¥ 
the Fellows of colleges are engaged in the work of education. | men within the same walls, do not really outweigh the advan. ate 
These are the college tutors and lecturers. Besides their fellow- | tages of moral supervision which are supposed to be secure Sout 
ships, they receive in certain proportions the fees paid by students, | by the same means. There is many a hard-reading man who looks The 
and occasionally hold in addition certain small college offices. ‘The | forward with anxiety to his emancipation from residence in College, regar 
whole income of a tutor from all sources, however, seldom exceeds | and his removal to lodgings, as the only means of escape from the 2 
6007. a year, and that of a lecturer is considerably less. As the tyranny of the loungers and gossipers of his staircase, Then, a 
fellowships may be held independently of the tutorships, and with again, if the university tie could be strengthened and the college the m 
almost any other employment, it would, however, be fairer to state | tie relaxed, there might be some hope of diminishing, or at least of om, 
that the maximum income of a college tutor, as such, is about 300/. | preventing the increase of, those numberless institutions, the College some 
or 350/. a year. Even this income is received subject to the | Eight, the College Torpid, the College Eleven, the College Pool, the Take 
restriction of celibacy. It will, therefore, create no surprise, when College Sports, &c., &c., &e., which appear now-a-days to absorb ied 
we state that there is a great difficulty in inducing Fellows of all the thoughts and energies of half the undergraduates in the gate 
colleges to become tutors, and that the tutorships generally find | University. — ‘ ; chane 
their way to the bottom of the list. A casual visitor, in an Oxford} Before leaving the subject of college monopoly and its conge. W 
common room, might suppose that the main object of every man | quences, a word or two may be said on the subject of expenses, Jt secon 
in it is to getaway as speedily as possible from the University, and | has always appeared to us extremely strange that the Commission great 
to find any employment which comes nearest to hand elsewhere. made no attempt to reduce the expenses of an undergraduates in the 
The most diligent and successful tutors are being continually | residence in Oxford. It is well known that it requires econo. Univ 
drawn off to schools, and, what is perhaps still worse in its effects mical habits in a young man to limit the expenses of his educa 
on education and literature at large, the few men who do remain | six months’ residence even to 1504. Of this sum only twenty The n 
are prevented by the unlikelihood of a continued residence in | guineas is ordinarily paid for tuition, so that 1301. represents the and ni 
Oxford, and by their extreme uncertainty as to the direction of | expense of board, lodging, dress, books, and amusements for six of stu 
their future life, from ever seriously and thoroughly devoting | months. _ This amount to a man of moderate fortune is not exces. 's wal 
themselves to any special line of study. After a few years of | sive, but it has the effect of excluding from Oxford the class of they t 
college work, a tutor begins to be restless; he knows that, except | men who form the staple of the Scotch and Foreign Universities, Is fae 
by some lucky freak of fortune, which may land him either in a| A small proportion of this class may possibly be admitted by liberal 
**headship” or professorship, he has no career open to him in| the present system of open scholarships, but it is most insigni. how 
Oxford ; and his only object is to secure a living or a school, | ficant as compared with the numbers which might and ought to eater 
which may afford him the opportunity of marrying in comfort, | be affected by English University education. _The scholarships, We ouul 
though it is at the sore sacrifice of leaving his old friends, his old | think, are too numerous and too valuable. ‘There is a point at culty, 
home, and his old pursuits. Suppose even that he has the extreme | which premiums on education impede rather than advance it. It otras 
good fortune to obtain a professorship, and thus acquire the right | would have been better, we think, to have expended part of the well 
to marry, the probability is that his income is but slightly, | sum devoted to scholarships either on improving the education, or | they 2 
if at all, improved, and is consequently, unless increased | on diminishing the general expenses of a college. A richly en. dust 
from other sources, utterly inadequate to the wants of a| dowed institution, beyond charging for its rooms and its tuition, derisot 
married life in Oxford. Thus it is that the richest Univer- | ought to make no profit on its students, and, if the present system Profes 
sity in Europe paralyzes her education by starving her in- | of college monopoly were abolished, we imagine it would soon cease offers 
structors. The real marvel is, not that the college instruction is | to do so. ; regula 
so bad, but that it isso good. Three or four tutors, therefore,} II.—From the College Monopoly we pass to the Religious Mono- exert | 
working with ardour, but often with indiscretion when they are | poly, which is, in fact, partly a consequence of the former. By the ar 
young (and a college tutor, when he commences work, is often | the present constitution of the University, there is nothing to pre. In Mc 
not more than two or three-and-twenty years of age), flagging in | vent a member of any religious communion, or a person professing collegs 
zeal, and not always improving in discretion as they grow older, | any sentiments on religion, from becoming a student, or from have 
are to an average Oxford undergraduate the representatives of | taking his B.A. degree. Here, however, his career must terni- inerea 
Oxford teaching. He may be conscious that his tutors are of no| nate, unless he be a member of the Church of England, and be The 
service to him, but he must attend their lectures. ‘There may be | willing to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles. He cannot take any crease 
the most admirable tutors in the neighbouring college, but their | part in the government of the University, he cannot assume his M.A, college 
lecture-rooms are sealed to him. Or, again, he may require instruc- | degree, and consequently cannot, even if elected Fellow of a college, educat 
tion in some branch of knowledge which the college does not teach, | retain his fellowship for more than a year or two. These dis- abolish 
and he is driven either to the professorial lecture, which may be so | qualifications undoubtedly have the effect of excluding Dissenters pass tl 
large that he can obtain no individual superintendence, or to the | from Oxford, and, till they are swept away, must effectually pre- expens 
private tutor, who may possibly be a mere neophyte, and to whom | Vent the University from becoming a national institution. But, believe 
he must in any case pay 10/. a term for his assistance. even if Parliament were, as it some day undoubtedly will, to open if proy 
But in the college system of instruction there is a tutor’s as well as | University degrees to all British subjects, a Dissenter would still subord 
an undergraduate's grievance. A tutor in one college may have ex- | experience considerable difliculty in fighting his way into Oxford. subord 
pended a vast amount of time and labour on the study, say of | To become a member of the University he must become a member togeth 
Ancient History, and may be compelled to lecture to a class of | Of some college or hall. Now, any college or hall may refuse to we bel 
three men. A tutor in a neighbouring college, who has spent an | receive a candidate for matriculation on any reason, or without dence ; 
equal amount of time and labour on the study of Mathematics, | even assigning a reason at all ; and at the present time probably of all x 
may not be able to induce more than two men to read for mathe- | not more than two or three colleges would accept a student who numbe 
matical honours. There may be a tutor in a third college, who| was avowedly not a member of the Church of England. Even below : 
has devoted himself to the study of Aris‘otle and Plato, and who is | these colleges would probably throw difficulties in his way, and if of a co 
lecturing to four men. It is obvious how vast an araount of time | the number of applications were to become large, would probably success 
might be saved, and how considerably the efficiency of the lectures | find it necessary to lay down some rules which would prevent their that th 
might be increased, if all three colleges were lectured by the societies from being ‘‘ overrun with Dissenters.” But, then, why abolish 
first tutor in Ancient History, by the second in Mathematics, | should not any body of Dissenters establish a hall of its own? But, 
and by the third in Philosophy. It is no exaggeration to| ‘The proprietor and responsible manager of such a hall must bea number 
say that even so slight a modification of the college system | Master of Arts, and be licensed by the Vice-Chancellor. Now, possibl. 
as this would be a saving to tutors of at least one third of their | Master of Arts must be a member of the Church of England ; and improv 
time, and would enable them to devote the greater part of their | even if any one were found sufficiently liberal to undertake such 4 one col 
attention to a single subject, instead of being diffused, as they now | charge, and sufficiently acceptable to a body of Dissenters to be History 
are, over three or four. As the tuition is at present worked, the | entrusted with it, it is extremely doubtful whether any Vice- tation 
staff of tutors is utterly inadequate even to the teaching of the| Chancellor (who, it must be remembered, is always a “head of tion of 
three lines of study which a college usually undertakes, viz., Clas-| a house”) would be possessed of sufficient boldness and inde- remedy 
sics (in its wide sense, as including Ancient History and Philosophy), | pendence to grant the licence. At the present time it is known colleges 
Mathematics, and Modern History. that the Roman Catholics are anxious to open « hall in Oxe resident 
But if the college system fails in giving adequate instruc-| ford, but that hitherto their efforts have been unavailing. underst 
tion, it may be supposed that it compensates for this defi-|'The religious monopoly, however, is not only injurious to those to the t 
ciency by the moral control which it exercises over its members. | whom it excludes, but it reacts with terrible force on the best tage of 
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of the University itself. On the ground that Oxford is, 


interests . oe tichccaten & 
. r excellence, the “ Church of England” University, it has for 
many years been the acknowledged area for the protracted and 


discreditable struggles of the various parties within that Church. 
The theological party, which happens to be in the majority, 
regards itself as bound to exclude from University office any 
member or suspected member of the theological party which 
happens to be in the minority. I he simplest educational change, 
the merest detail of an examination statute, or, as we have recently 
seen, even the payment of a salary, is at once associated with 
some theological ery, and fought over by rival theological leaders. 
Take away this pretence of the University being the theological 
school of a particular sect, and being bound to defend and propa- 
te particular theological opinions, and there might be some 
chance of its attending to its proper work. 

[1.—We have to discuss one more monopoly; and this, like the 
second, is toa great extent a result of the first. As by far the 
great majority of the Fellows of Colleges are selected for proficiency 
in the subjects of the classical schools, and the education of the 
University is practically in the hands of the colleges, it follows that 
education in Oxford is practically limited to classical education. 
The mere handful of men who go up for honours in mathematics 
and natural science hardly bears any proportion to the whole number 
of students, and though the Modern History class-lists are larger, it 
is mainly because, the subjeets being of a more popular character, 
they may be prepared with twelve or eighteen months’ reading. 
In fact, though the new statute of 1850 appeared to be based upon a 
liberal appreciation of non-classical studies, it in reality discouraged 
the very schools it had created, by enacting that no one should 
enter them till he had previously passed no less than three classical 
examinations. Add to this absurd enactment the extreme diffi- 
culty, under existing circumstances, of providing adequate in- 
struction in the new studies, the prejudices which in some colleges 
are still felt against them, and the very scanty rewards with which 
they are endowed, and you have the reasons for the attenuated 
class lists, which from time te time seem to be issued, as if in 
derison of the subjects of the examination. The Physical Science 
Professoriate is probably unsurpassed in Europe, the new museum 
offers every facility for the study, and still the examination 
regulations of the University and the traditions of the colleges 
exert so strong a counter-influence that not more than ten men on 
the average offer themselves for honours in the course of a year. 
In Modern History the candidates are mainly drawn from a single 
college, and in Mathematics the numbers of men in the class-lists 
have for some years been on the diminution, rather than on the 
increase. 

The first remedy for all these evils is very obvious—viz., to in- 
crease the influence of the -University, and diminish that of the 
colleges. If the University'is ever to be commensurate with the 
educational wants of the nation, the college monopoly must be 
abolished —that is, it must be possible to attend the lectures and 
pass the examinations of the University without incurring the 
expenses or being subject to the regulations of a college. We 
believe that, even under these altered circumstances, the colleges, 
if properly conducted, would always be full, but they would be 
subordinated to the University, instead of the University being 
subordinated tothem. ‘The introduction of free-trade in education, 
together with the abolition of necessary residence in college would, 
we believe, very sensibly diminish the expenses of an Oxford resi- 
dence ; and cheaper living, an improved education, and the abolition 
of all religious disqualifications, would soon double or treble the 
number of students. It might be wise, perhaps, to fix an age, 
below which no student could be admitted who was not a member 
of a college or hall; but we regard it as absolutely essential to the 
success of any scheme for the wide extension of the University, 
that the present restriction should, either in whole or in part, be 
abolished, 

But, quite independently of this alteration, and even if the 
numbers of the University remained what they are, it would be 
possible, by a slight modification of the present system, vastly to 
improve the quality of the instruction. It seems absurd that in 
one college there should be, for instance, no lecturer in Modern 
History, while in the next there may be a man of considerable repu- 
tation giving lectures to classes of three or four. An amalgama- 

tion of neighbouring colleges for tuitional purposes is so obvious a 
remedy for the inconveniences from which many of the smaller 
colleges are at present suffering, that no one but an Oxford 
resident, acquainted with the paltry jealousies of the colleges, could 
understand why it is not adopted. It would save time and labour 
to the tutor; it would often enable the student to have the advan- 
tage of first-rate instead of second or third-rate instruction; and by 


|enabling the tutors to devote themselves, each to a special line of 
study, it would contribute in no slight degree to the formation of 
a class of learned men in Oxford. This would at least be a good 
temporary arrangement, and without any express legislation might 
be negotiated amongst the colleges themselves. Even if per- 
manent, it would be a most decided improvement on the present 
system of strict monopoly —though for ourselves, we must confess 
that we should prefer, for all the higher work of the University, 
the gradual absorption of the tutorial into the professorial 
system. The creation of a sub professoriate appears to us 
the true and permanent remedy for the many evils and short- 
comings of the present mode of instruction. ‘The sub-professors 
in each subject ought to be sufliciently numerous to provide for all 
the class-work of the University. They might deliver catechetical 
lectures on books fixed by the professor, leaving to him the more 
formal and general treatment of the subject. As their income 
might entirely, or to a great extent, be made to depend on their 
nunber of pupils, there would be a motive to exertion which in 
the present system of college tuition is entirely wanting. On the 
disputed question of professorial appointment we shall not enter, but 
recent experience has in two or three notable instances shown how 
professors ought not to be appointed, and we do not doubt that in 
the light of recent failures some scheme might be devised by which 
the sub-professoriate would be recruited from the ranks of the 
ablest teachers and the best scholars in the University. If, occa- 
sionally, some non-Oxford man were imported, we should ourselves 
regard it as an advantage. 

One thing at least is clear—that whatever scheme of instruction 
we may devise, if we would retain men of age, experience, and 
learning in the service of the University, we must-make academical 
instruction a definite and permanent profession. ‘The sums 
which in Oxford are squandered over sinecurists, the scanty pay- 
ments which are made to tutors and professors, and, above all, the 
restriction of celibacy, are facts which to an intelligent outsider 
must be almost incredible. The first duty of a University is to 
provide for the efficient education of its students; and this, its 
primary end, we have shown that Oxford, notwithstanding its 
enormous revenues, fails in accomplishing. A University town 
possesses many attractions, and in order to secure the highest 
talent of the country in the service of academical education, it is 
not necessary that the incomes should be very large, but it is 
necessary that they should be permanent and sufficient. ‘They can 
ouly be rendered permanent by abolishing the absurd restriction of 
celibacy. A sufficient income is a very ambiguous expression ; but 
in Oxford it is obvious that an income could not be regarded as 
sufficient unless it were such as to enable a man of literary tastes, 
with no private fortune, to live in easy circumstances and on equal 
terms with the learned world outside the University. No one 
acquainted with a University town will suppose that we are 
adopting too high a standard, when we state that on these prin- 
ciples no professor or college tutor of any standing ought to receive 
less than 800/. a year. ‘Ihis sum should be capable of increase by 
extra exertion ; but we think that the prospect of a permanent 
income to this amount would be regarded by many of the ablest 
and most accomplished men as a sufficient inducement to continued 
residence in the University. But can such an income be supplied 
| from any available funds? In answering this question, it must be 
borne in mind that a considerable amount of educational power 
would be economized by either of the schemes we have suggested 
above, viz., either by the creation of a sub-professoriate, or by the 
amalgamation of colleges for tuitional purposes, The saving thus 
effected, together with the practical abolition of the headship (ie., 
the conversion either of the *‘ head” into a tutor, or of a tutor 
into the ** head”), would at once enable most colleges to secure to 
their tutors an income equal to that we have proposed. It is one 
of the evils of the college system that it subjugates the teachers to 
a theory of academic commuuism. ‘The income of a college tutor 
does not in the least degree depend either upon his attainments, or 
upon the work which he does, or upon his success as a teacher, 
Let two men become at the same time tutors of a college ; the one 
may give himself, heart and soul, to his work, the other may simply 
deliver a couple of lectures a day in the most perfunctory manner ; 
but their incomes will be equal. Now, in a body of sub-professors, 
which was partly maintained by fees, the incomes would neces- 
| sarily bear some proportion to the abilities and energies of the 
| teachers, and to the amount of work actually done by them. A 
/man might thus to some extent regulate his income at pleasure. 

‘The internal arrangements of a college would not, to any great 
'extent, be modified by the changes which we have suggested. 
| Even if all the tutors were to avail themselves of the privilege of 

marrying, there would still always be one (whether he were called 
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head” or not would be perfectly immaterial) who could reside | we think, of clear legal conviction. . . . However, the Bishop 


within the walls of the college. He would, of course, have the 
charge of the discipline, and for this additional trouble a good 
house, rent-free, together with a small annual payment, such as is 
now made to the Dean, would be a sufficient remuneration. ‘The 
money saved by the abolition of the sinecure “‘ headships” would 
in the smaller colleges at once raise the tutorships to at least eight 
hundred pounds a year. In the larger colleges one or two of the 
sinecure fellowships might, without injury, be applied to the same 
purpose. There would still remain a large, and, we think, quite 
sufficient number of fellowships available, as at present, for the 
reward of academical merit, as tested in the University and college 
examinations. We consider the restriction of celibacy in all cases 
injurious, and should, therefore, propose that the non-tutorial 
fellowships should, in order to secure a succession, be limited to a 
period of eight or ten years. In peculiar cases—as, for instance, 
where a man was devoting himself to some special line of study, 
and had no other means of subsistence—a college might have the 
power of rendering his fellowship permanent. A tutor, tired of his 
work, would, as at present, have the power of taking a college 
living, and, after a certain number of years’ service, he might have 
the option of retiring upon a permanent fellowship. 

If the scheme of a sub-professoriate were adopted, the sub- 
professors would, in most instances, be college tutors. In that 
case, they might be expected to give up part of their college work, 
and, of course, part of their income, as derived from college 
tuition. This would be a positive advantage to a college, as it 
would enable it to employ a larger number of persons in giving 
instruction. 

The questions connected with the professoriate we shall refrain 
from discussing at any length. Almost every legitimate subject 
of University education is already represented by a professor. In 
some cases, it is true, there might be a better division of subjects, 
and one or two additional professorships might, perhaps, be 
instituted with advantage; but, on the whole, there is not much 
to complain of on these heads. The Oxford professoriate has 
during the last few years made vast strides, but there are still 
various circumstances which prevent it from becoming a source of 
any great strength to the University. These are mainly the want 
of assistance, which would be supplied by a body of sub-professors ; 
the not infrequent intrusion of incompetent persons on the pro- 
fessorial chairs, one result of which is to lower in public estimation 
the entire body; and, lastly, the inadequate remuneration. A dis- 
cussion on the best mode of appointment would far transcend our 
present limits, but it may be confidently asserted that the University 
revenues, if properly husbanded, and not alienated as they con- 
stantly are, to non-academical purposes, would be amply sufficient 
to raise the income of all the more important professorships to a 
thousanda year. Even if the University revenues were insufficient, 
the larger colleges might fairly be called on to contribute a quota. 

The great objects, then, we conceive, at which the University 
should aim, are (1) its numerical extension, (2) the improvement 
of its education, and (5) the creation of a learned and efficient body 
of teachers. To effect these purposes, we believe that the most 
direct and feasible means are (1) the abolition of the college 
monopoly by the admission of students not belonging to any 
college or hall, (2) the abolition of all religious disqualifications, 
(3) the fuller and freer recognition of the new studies, (4) the 
practical abolition of the sinecure “ headships,” (5) the permanent 
and sufficient endowment of those who take part in instruction, 
and (6) the creation of a sub-professoriate, or, as a temporary 
measure, the amalgamation of colleges for tuitional purposes. 

If these changes could be successfully carried out, we believe 
that, before twenty years had elapsed, Oxford would influence the 
thought and culture of England to an extent which has never been 
equalled either in any other European University or in her own 
eventful and illustrious history, ‘The changes are not difficult to 
effect, and we wish earnestly to direct to them the attention of all 
those, whether members of the University or not, who are interested 
in the higher education and in the literary and scientific progress 
of their country, ACADEMICUS. 





THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE CAPETOWN TRIAL. 
To tne Eprror or “ ‘Tne Specrator.” 
Smr,—In your remarks last week upon the Capetown judgment 
the following passage occurs :— 
“* With regard to the phrase of the Second Article, ‘ reconciling 
His Father to us,’ no doubt they did prove that the Bishop of 


Natal disliked and declined to use it, preferring to substitute the | 
phrase ‘reconciling us to His Father,’ and here was the only case, | 





had declined the language of the Second Article, and technically 
we conclude, he was, therefore, in the wrong.” . 

Will you allow me to draw your attention to the following 
passage which occurs in my letter to the Bishop of Capetown of 
August 7, 1861? 

‘As to the former portion of the Second Article, I am go 
that the expression is there used, ‘to reconcile the Father to us,’ 
because it is not Scriptural, and it is liable to be misinterpreted, 
But these words of our Church cannot be meant to contradict or 
set aside the Apostle’s own words, when he says that ‘all things 
are of God, who hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ,’ 
that ‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them.’ There is, of course, a 
sense, in which a father displeased requires to be reconciled to hig 
child, though tenderly loving him all the while that he corrects 
and manifests his anger towardshim. J have taught that our Lord 
came, at His Father’s own command, to reconcile His Father and 
our Father in this sense to us; and I have used the expression on 
p. 89, ‘our reconciled, or, rather, reconciling Father and friend.” 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. Narat, 





MR. HUGHES ON THE CRAWLEY MUTINY. 
To THe Epiror or THe “ SpecTator.” 
Sir,—Will you allow me to answer, once for all, in your columns, 
the many protests I receive as to the end of my late controversy 
with “J.O.” A few words will, I think, make everything clear. 

“J. O.” considered himself especially aggrieved by my statement 
in your paper of November, that he had prejudged the issues then 
about to be tried at Aldershot. ‘This led to an unpleasant corres. 
pondence between us, and to put an end to this, and avoid a 
quarrel (at least those were my motives), we agreed to refer the 
matter in dispute to a common friend. ‘This friend, a man of high 
standing in the literary world, decided against my view of the case, 
and sent me the paper to sign which has been published in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Cornhill Magazine. Of course, it only remained 
for me to bow to the decision, and sign my name to the paper in 
question. 

1 am told that I have signed a paper expressing regret which I do 
not feel. The wording of that paper is not mine, therefore I 
cannot say what the writer’s meaning was. My meaning was, and 
is, that I did and do regret having made, without qualification or 
reserve, a serious charge against “J. O.,” which a man for whomI 
have so high a respect as I have for our referee has deliberately 
decided that I was not justified in making. 

The grounds of his decision (contained in a careful award) were 
that the passages relied on by me were taken from Mr. Fortescue’s 
speech, and that this appeared on the face of the article. 1 quite 
admit that this construction is a fair one. Had the usual method 
of placing statements of third persons between inverted commas 
been followed by “ J. O.” in this case, I should not have fallen into 
the error of taking them for statements of his own. 

To other objectors [ would say that the merits of the case 
remain precisely as they were. ‘The only point decided is a personal 
matter between “J. O.” and me. Did his article prejudge the 
issues as I said it did—aye or no? Our referee says ‘‘ No,” and, as 
above stated, I have accepted his decision frankly and finally.—I 
am, &c., T. H 

[We willingly insert this communication; but while we ap- 
preciate highly the chivalry Mr. Hughes has displayed in his con- 
troversy, We cannot but express our regret that he ever referred to 
a third person what is really a matter of opinion—and a matter of 
opinion, we must add, in which we ourselves feel no doubt that Mr. 
Hughes was strictly right and his referee wrong.—Ep. Spectator.) 





MR. THACKERAY’S PORTRAIT. 
To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Dear S1r,—In the notice which appeared in last week's Spectator 
of the photograph from my drawing of the late W. M. ‘Thackeray, 
the critic has, in common with others, made the mistake of attri- 
buting a former portrait by me to my friend Mr. Richmond. 

I have heard that this impression is entertained by many ; there- 
fore I will beg you to allow me to say, as a matter of fact, that 
both this photograph and the engraving, done ten or eleven years 
ago, are from drawings of mine. If you will kindly allow the ex- 
planation to appear in your forthcoming number, it will serve to 
correct the mistake of those who have, and do still overlook, my 
name upon the engraving referred to, and will also oblige, deat 
Sir, your faithful servant, SAMUEL LAURENCE. 

6 Wells street, Oxford street, W., February 3, 1864. 
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JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS.* 


Sixce the first brief notice of these poems appeared in our 


columns,—in ten lines from the clear sound judgment and 
thoughtful intellect of one, now no longer amongst us, who seldom 
failed to discriminate genuine power before its recognition by the 
rest of the world,—this little book has run through five editions 
and fully justified by the esteem of the public the high estimate 
then given of it. In truth Miss Ingelow has earned her rank 
among those minor poets who will be read long after their own 
generation has passed away, though they will not be known 
as the leaders of any school of poetry, but rather as filling-in 
with an imaginative power thoroughly spontaneous and 
free from imitation, if not thoroughly original, the charac- 
teristic features of the leading school of the day. There 
are versifiers,—like Owen Meredith, for example,—who 
occasionally imitate so cleverly that in single lines and 
verses you might mistake their productions for those of the 
greater writers on whose melodies they have just been feeding, 
but they continually betray the servility of their intellect by 
numberless false notes, barren platitudes, and filigree orna- 
ment, of their own devising. Miss Ingelow is very far, indeed, 
from being one of these. There is not a line of forced or imita- 
tive poetry in her volume. It is, indeed (with but few distinct 
exceptions), so deeply graven with the genius of ‘Tennyson that 


there are many consecutive verses which the most acute critic, if 


they had been read to him without any account of their origin, 
would have regarded without hesitation as belonging to un- 
published minor poems of the Laureate’s. There is the same 
long-drawn note of deep, reflective, and yet pictorial sentiment,— 
not monotonous only because of the inexhaustible variations in 
form and beauty all conceived in the same key,—the thought 
returning again and again to draw at the same fountain of medi- 
tative feeling. Who, for example, would doubt at the first glance 
that this was extracted from some minor poem of Tennyson's,— 
say that it was something which he had composed and after- 
wards rejected for his ** Palace of Art ?”— 
“T have aspired to know the might of God, 
As if the story of His love was furled, 
Nor sacred foot the grasses e’er had trod, 
Of this redeeméd world ;— 
“ Have sunk my thoughts as lead into the deep, 
To grope for that abyss whence evil grew, 
And spirits of ill, with eyes that cannot weep, 
Hungry and desolate flew. 
“ As if their legions did not one day crowd 
The death-pangs of the Conquering Good to see; 
As if a sacred head had never bowed 
In death for man—for me.” 
Compare this with the following verses in Tennyson’s “ Palace 
of Art:”"— 
“What? is not this my place of strength,’ she said, 
_‘ My spacious mansion built for me, 
Whereof the strong foundation-stones were Jaid 
Since my first memory ?’ 
“ But in dark corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes, and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 
And horrible nightmares, 
‘ And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame, 
And, with dim-fretted foreheads all, 
On corpses three months old at noon she came 
That stood against the wall.” 
The superficial likeness in the metre here will, of course, strike 
the ear at once, but the likeness is much deeper,—in the slow 
growth of tle poetic conception guarding itself against incom- 
pleteness, and trying to blend at once thought, feeling, and clear 
imagination in every movement. The passage in Tennyson is 
naturally, as his subject requires, much grander and fuller of 
imagery. He is trying to show how impossible it is for the 
imagination to feed even on its own creative power,—how that 
creative power will be turned into a source of torment if it 
sets itself up above God. Miss Ingelow is only describing 
how a mind searching high and Jow for that faith which 
18 close at hand, is driven back upon it by the inadequacy of its 
own pewers to conceive the full greatness of either good or evil 
without the aid of the divine story. The drift, therefore, of the 
two passages, though not unrelated, is quite distinct. Tennyson 
'§ summoning up arbitrary images of horror, such as would 
haunt an unreined imagination affrighted by the loneliness of 
self-idolatry ;—Miss Ingelow, such images of natural evil as 
would best drive the mind back to the fullest sense of its own 


* Pocms by Jean Ingelow. Vifth edition. 
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incompetence to fathom it. The image we have italicized in each 
poet is so singularly suited to its individual purpose, and they 
are so like in the essence of their spiritual imaginativeness, that 
few critics would have hesitated, had either of the poems been 
anonymous, to argue a common origin. Miss Ingelow’s abyss of 
evil, whence 
“ Spirits of ill, with eyes that cannot weep, 
Lonely and desolate, flew,” 

drives us back to that deepest knowledge of evil which is neither 
tearless, nor lonely, nor desolate. Teunyson’s “ white-eyed 
phantasms weeping tears of blood ” paints the capricious im- 
agination, over-wrought into absolute delirium, calling up pre- 
ternatural symbols of its own anguish, and ascribing the tears it 
cannot shed itself to pale shadows, which are only made more 
monstrous by their human weeping. 

But it is not in one or two passages alone that one can see 
the absolute mastery which Tennyson’s mode of thought and 
imagination has gained over Miss Ingelow. It is written in 
every page of the very beautiful reflective poems in which she 
struggles to interweave science and faith. There is the same 
constant shining of spiritual trust through a film of intellectual 
difficulty, the same light cloud which never hides but always 
obscures the bright cternal day. Indeed, ifthe force of intellectual 
difficulties is less forcibly expressed in these poems, and the glow 
of the central faith is less coloured and refracted by imaginative 
mists and clouds than in the wider and deeper intellect of the 
Laureate, it is no wonder, for we should conceive it to be princi- 
pally due to the influence of Tennyson’s poetry that the in- 
tellectual difficuities of the modern scientific spirit have laid even 
so forcible a hold of Miss Ingelow asthey have. For example, 
Tennyson has presented the characteristic doubts which oppress 
the mind of science in lines the power of which can never be 
surpassed :— 

“ Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 


So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life, 
“That I, considering everywhere, 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear,— 
“‘T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
“T stretch lame hands of faith and grope, 
And gather dust, and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
“So careful of the type; but no! 
From scarpéd cliff and quarried stone, 
She cries, ‘A thousand types are gone, 
‘I care for nothing, all shall go. 
“¢ Thou makest thine appeal to me, 
I bring to life, I bring to death, 
The spirit does but mean the breath 
I know no more,’ And he,—shall he, 
“Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer ; 
“Who trusted God was Love indeed, 
And Love Creation’s final law, 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed,— 
“Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal'd within the iron hills?” 


And Miss Ingelow has rendered the same class of thoughts with 
much fainter hand, and yet a deeper strain of trust in God, 
though less of trust in man, in the following beautiful lines, 
beginning with some doubt as to a real Garden of Eden :— 


“The Garden, O the Garden! must it go, 
Source of our hope and our most dear regret ? 
The ancient story, must it no more show 
How man may win it yet ? 
“ And all upon the Titan child's decree, 
The baby Science, born but yesterday, 
That in its rash, unlearned infancy, 
With shells and stones at play, 

“ And delving in the outworks of this world, 
And little crevices that it could reach, 
Discovered certain bones laid up and furled 

Under an ancient beach, 
“ And other waifs that lay to its young mind 
Some fathoms lower than they ought to lie, 
By gain whereof it could not fail to find 
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“ Hints at a pedigree withdrawn and vast 
Terrible deeps and old obscurities, 
Or soulless origin and twilight passed 
In the primeval seas, 


“Whereof it tells, as thinking it hath been 
Of truth, not meant for man, inheritor ; 
As if this knowledge Heaven had ne’er foreseen 
And not provided for! 


“ Knowledge ordained to live! although the fate 
Of much that went before it was to die, 
And be called ignorance by such as wait 
Till the next drift comes by. 


“O, marvellous credulity of man! 
If God, indeed, kept secret, could’st thou know 
Or follow up the mighty Artisan 
Unless He willed it so ?” 


** And can’st thou of the Maker think, in sooth, 
That of the Made He shall be found at fault, 
And dream of wresting from Him hidden truth 
By force or by assault ? 


“Wait; nor against the half-learned lesson fret, 
Nor chide at old belief as if it erred, 
Because thou can’st not reconcile as yet 
The Worker and the Word.” 

The train of closely interwoven thought and feeling here, shows 
at once a singular resemblance to, and a_ characteristic 
difference from, the parallel train of closely interwoven 
thought and feeling which we have quoted from Miss 
Ingelow’s master, the Poet Laureate. It is like, in its 
final drift as well as in its clear, imaginative representa- 
tion of the scientific argument against revelation. It differs 
from Tennyson’s greater poem in not daring in the first place to 
argue with the same power and frankness the brief for Science 
as against Faith, and in the second place, in taking up the reply 
from the divine side rather than from the human. Tennyson 
pictures the greatness of man's faith, and pushes home the ques- 
tion, ‘ Can this be the mere victim of the Nature it overcomes?” 
Miss Ingelow pictures the immutability of God’s truth, and asks 
* Can He give two inconsistent revelations of Himself, the one 
through Science, the other through Christ?” But though the in- 
tellectual film over human faith in Miss Ingelow's poems is much 
less marked and oppressive than in Tennyson’s poems of this 
class, the straining of her poetic sight to discriminate the reali- 
ties of the spiritual world through it, is so much in Tennyson’s 
manner that one cannot doubt that he has given the key-note 
to these beautiful trains of meditative song. 

There are other strong resemblances between the poetry of 
the pupil and the master. In the remarkable ease and the air of 
modern flexibility about both their styles, in the metaphysical self- 
knowledge richly inlaid with beauty of external form and colour, 
in the profound yearning which is not passion, but which has time 
to draw its subtle, allusive language from all the range of natural 
associations, in the graceful snatches of invented conversation 
with which both of them love to set off a single central sentiment 
or figure, and so put it in vague relation with the rest of the 
world,—in all these things Miss Ingelow is to Tennyson what 
the moon is to the sun. No one can fail to recognize the re- 
semblance in form between T'ennyson’s “ Walking to the Mail,” 
or the conversational framework of ‘The Brook,” and many 
others of like kind, and Miss Ingelow’s “Supper at the Miil,” 
“ Afternoon in a Parsonage,” “ Brothers and a Sermon.” The 
great inferiority of the lesser artist in mere painting arises 
only from that inferiority in what artists call “ gradation” 
which is implied in any inferiority in power. Tennyson’s most 
wonderful power as a picture-painter is the exquisite perspective 
with which he so subordinates all his lesser touches as to lead 
the eye constantly-back to the focus of his picture. But the 
power to do this must depend npon the force and brilliancy 
of the highest colouring; no one who cannot approach the highest 
effects can have the same room for discriminating touches; the 
whole scale of poetic power must dwindle with the power of 
highest intensity, In four lines Tennyson paints a landscape that 
no one can ever forget,— 

“ And one, a full-fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 

And shadow-streaks of rain ;” 
and it would be impossible for any one to express with equal 
power the perspective of such a picture who could not concen- 
trate the same threatening of thunder into its last two lines. 
Miss Ingelow’s seuse of pictorial perspective is very delicate,—but 
her highest touches of light and shadow are so far inferior in in- 
tensity that she has comparatively but little room to dispose of, 


is true and beautiful. For example, take the beginning of the 
beautiful little poem called “ The Letter L.” 
“We sat on grassy slopes that meet 
With sudden dip the level strand ; 
The trees hung over head—our feet 
Were on the sand, 


“ Two silent girls, a thoughtful man, 
We sunned ourselves in open light, 
And felt such April airs as fan 
The Isle of Wight; 
‘* And smelt the wallflower in the crag 
Whereon that dainty waft had fed 
Which made the bell-hung cowslip wag 
Her delicate head ; 
“ And let alighting jackdaws fleet 
Adown it open-winged, and pass 
Tili they could touch with outstretched feet 
The warméd grass. 


“The happy wave ran up and rang 
Like service bells a long way off, 
And down a little freshet sprang 
From mossy trough. 


“ And splashed into a rain of spray, 
And fretted on with daylight’s loss, 
Because so many bluebells lay 
Leaning across. 


“ Blue martins gossipped in the sun 
And pairs of chattering daws flew by, 
And sailing brigs rocked softly on 
In company. 


“Wild cherry boughs above us spread 
The whitest shade was ever seen, 
And flicker, flicker came and fled 
Sun spots between. 


“ Bees murmured in the milk-white bloom 

As babes will sigh for deep content, 

When their sweet hearts for peace make room 

As given, not lent.” 
A prettier picture has seldom been sketched, and its only defect 
is a certain crowding in of successive details, one of which is apt 
to obliterate the other, instead of being simultaneously grouped 
in the mind’s eye. And this defect is not due to any want of 
poetic discrimination, but only to the absence of that power for 
the higher lights which alone gives suflicient room for perfect 
artistic “gradation.” ‘The poem which combines most of the 
pictorial power with the greatest intensity in its higher touches 
is, perhaps, the one called ‘‘ Divided,’—the first in the volume, — 
picturing the gradual growth of an alicnation, at first so fine as 
to be quite imperceptible and unconscious, between intellects 
taking different paths of thought. It is a poem of very delicate 
beauty. 
But, perhaps, the most original things in Miss Ingelow's 
volume,—certainly those farthest removed from the school of the 
Laureate,—are her songs. The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire ” has an exquisite artlessness and melancholy, 
which reminds one in part of Mr. Kingsley’s beautiful “ Sands of 
Dee,” and in part of Mr. Clough’s Swiss herdswoman’s song, but 
has nothing that is really borrowed froin either. It is a simple 
popular ballad, which is far too completely free from reflective 
touches and long-drawn cadences for Mr. ‘Teunyson’s hand, or 
that of any of his school. Again, “ Lettie White,” in the poem 
called “Supper at the Mall,” is oue of the same kind, which 
might genuinely catch the ear even of the least cultivated with 
its perfect simplicity of feeling and melody of utterance. But, 
for the most part, Miss Ingelow sings reflectively, like one who is 
conscious of mediating by an intelleciual music of her ows, 
between the outer and the inner world. 





POPULAR SCIENCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 

ALEXANDER NeckHAM was a man of whom Roger Bacon, & 
generation later, testifies that “he wrote truely and usefully on 
many subjects, but yet cannot and ought not to be ranked 
by any just claim among authorities.” His friends took a more 
liberal view of his merits, and declared in his epitaph that 
“wisdom suffered an eclipse and the sun was buried” by the 
decease of a teacher who had none to inherit his powers. The 
truth seems to be that Neckham, with a vague power of 
voluminous erudition, had a fatal want of judgment and a 
general taint of inaccuracy. He represents the popular rather 
than the scientific knowledge of his times. Perhaps he is all the 
more worth studying, as we may be sure that Churchmen and 
gentry generally were not above the level of Alexander Neckham. 
It is unfortunate that we know so little of his history, and that 
Mr. Wright’s account of him in the present volume is neither full 
nor accurate. The precise story that he was foster brother to King 








and thus her pictures too often seem crowded, though every touch 


* Alexandri Neckham de Naturis Rerum. 1ibri Du», edited by T. Wright. Published 
for the Record Commission. London: Longinv aud Co, 
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Richard, and therefore born in 1157, seems to us inconsistent 
with the cb ronology of the other statement accepted from Budeus, 
that he was a distinguished professor in the University of Paris 
as early a3 1180. Matthew Paris tells us that he was master of 
Dunstable School in 1184, andthen applied to Abbot Warren, of St. 
Alban's, to be promoied to the mastership of the school in that 
town, not, as Mr. Wright puts it, to be admitted to the monas- 
tery. The abbot’s punning answer, “Si bonus es, venias; sin 
nequam, nequaquam,” if you are good, come; but if nanght, 
not,” did not, as Mr. Wright supposes, offend Alexander Neck- 
ham, who answerel in the same spirit, and actually governed 
the school at St. Alban’s during several years, resigning it finally 
to the abbot’s nephew. We are inclined to refer his visit to 
Paris to the time subsequent to his resignation. Anyhow he 
had established a reputation for learning, and obtained Court 
preferment, perhaps on the accession of Richard I., when a strong 
religious impulse induced him to take the cowl. A letter, which 
Mr. Wright ignores, from Peter of Blois to his “ dear and very 
dear friend Alexander of St. Alban’s,” tells us that he began by 
giving up his income, and apparently by renouncing letters and 
«the honour of his mastership.” Probably he modified this 
resolution afterwards. A passage in one of his works alludes to 
the merry youth of Gloucester Abbey, as if Neckham had again 
plied his old trade of schoolmaster there; and another passage 
speaks of the trouble caused him by the Court. This, however, 
may only have been connected with his election in 1213 as 
Abbot of Cirencester. Next year his friend Walter de Grey was 
made Bishop of Worcester, and Neckham is said to have 
accompanied himto Italy. Mr. Wright thinks the statement dis- 
proved by some lines in ** The Praises of Divine Wisdom,” which 
certainly seem to show both that he had entertained the idea and 
that he had given it up, chiefly, it would seem, from dread of the 
journey and a feeling that he was no longer young. [le died in 
1217. His secular works are a portion only of his writings. He 
speaks twice of the great importance attached in Paris to a know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and as far as he was anything pre- 
eminently he was a Biblical commentator. It is, perhaps, an 
additional reason for connecting his stay in Paris with the later 
parts of his life. 

On Neckham’s scientific pretensions, if he can ever be said to 
have had any, we need not waste time. He is profoundly imbued 
with the physical philosophy of his times, and explains everything 
by elemental qualities—abstract principles which take flesh and 
form, as it were, in material forms. Every animal and even 
every mineral has certain distinctive qualities making up its 
individuality, and by which it assimilates or repels surrounding 
influences. The serpent having a natural affinity for poison, 
attracts tainted air to itself, and forms it into a solid secretion. 
Similarly the cock attracts hot humours, which cause a constant 
sensual irritation that finds expression in crowing. Neckham, 
however, is careful within limits, and though he knows that the 
cock's crest is the solidified fume of a humid brain, he con- 
fesses himself unable to account for the wattles. Sometimes he 
lapses into materialism, as in the passage where he opines that 
serpents’ flesh if eaten will inspire wicked thoughts, from the 
taint of the old serpent’s accursed nature. All this may 
seem very puerile, but it would not be difficult to match 
Neckham’s worst absurdities from the popular sciences of the 
seventeenth century, and, perhaps, none of his beliefs is as 
foolish as spirit-rapping or psychometry. *Moreover, the school- 
man is really trying to explain the spiritual rather than the 
visible order of the world, and his stories constantly end with a 
typical exposition. The wisdom of the sparrow-hawk in laying 
up a store of flesh before brooding time ought to teach us to seek 
out a place of retreat from the world, where we may strip and 
purify our flesh. ‘The type, it will be seen, is sometimes reached 
by a rather circuitous route. Most wonderful of all is the lesson 
taught by the ass, who, being strong in his loins and weak in the 
chest, teaches us that we ought to “forget those things which are 
behind and reach forth unto those things which are before.” The 
class of minds that delight in theological conundrums of this 
Sort is so numerous among us even now, that the contempo- 
taries of Dr. Cumming ought to be easily able to do justice to 
Neckham. Fortunately, the mediaeval writer has some genuine 
merits. His stories about the habits of animals are often very 
curious, apart from their historical interest. His observations 
about the weasel, perhaps, show that it was still domesticated, as 

it had been among the ancients, to catch mice and in the place 
of cats, whom he only notices for their anatomical peculiarities. 
He speaks of the parrot and ape as favourites often to be found 
iM great houses, though we cannot admit that his mention of one 





rich man who kept a number of ‘‘noble” beasts and birds proves 
generally that “the medieval castles and great mansions were like 
so many menageries.” The story of two apes who heaped wood 
round a chained bear that had devoured their young, and buried 
it alive, is quite within the limits of possibility, and adds another 
to the several curious instances in which instinct is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the power of combination. It is strange that 
Neckham’s notice of the bear itself should be so meagre, as we 
know from Fitz-Stephen that it was baited, and among the 
incidents of the critical time between Magna Charta and the 
Barons’ war, was a great tournament, at which the prize of a 
bear was given by a noble and patriotic lady. Another marvellous 
and perhaps scarcely a credible narrative is that of the dog which 
first killed two younger rivals in a fit of jealousy, and then made 
terms with its master by carrying off his infant child. Besides 
stories of this kind there are many incidental notices of medieval 
manners and appliances. Unhappily we cannot always tell where 
he speaks of Europe generally and where only of England, and 
until there be some evidence of medieval hot-houses we abso- 
lutely decline to believe that ‘* pomegranates, lemons, oranges, 
almonds, dates, and figs,” were ever cultivated even in a “ noble” 
English garden. On the other hand, the mention of glass win- 
dows and mirrors is as likely to be true of England as of France. 
Gambling in men and adultery in women are denounced as the 
most prominent vices of the time. 

We regret that our praise of the editing of this interesting 
volume must be largely qualified. Mr. Wright is a gentleman 
of great reading, great inaccuracy, and with a fatal proneness 
to hasty conjecture. At pp. 29, 30 he misses the whole point of a 
story, where a scholar, condemned to death, was allowed to give 
three orders by saying ‘* we are not told what the third order 
was.” If he will glance at his own text again he will find that 
the third order was that the youth’s accuser should be put to 
death, a command which effectually silenced all witnesses. Slight 
as is our reverence for Neckham’s Latinity, we do not believe 
him to have made all the mistakes in sense and quantity which 
are to be found in the metrical treatise “ De Laudibus Divine 
Sapientiz. “ Sine” for “ sive,” p. 460, line iii.; “ nitatur” for “ di- 
tatur,” p. 416, line xvii. ; and “ nephando” for “ nefanda,” p. 408, 
line xxxiii., are obvious instances. Bat among the most curious ex- 
amples of hasty inference is a passage in the preface. Neckham has 
said that “ carbo” after burning can be kindled again, and will 
even burn better the second time, and that as it lasts for ever those 
who mark boundaries of land put some under the stones as evi- 
dence of their use and position. Mr. Wright, though he sees 
that one quality ascribed is that of charcoal, translates “ coal,” 
adds, out of his own head, that it was put in half burned, and 
uses it as an argument against the sepulchral character of 
Druidical stones. ‘The chapter, with the following one on lime, is 
really taken from St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, lib. xxi., c. 4,) 
and refers, of course, to the terminal stones of the Romans, “carbo” 
meaning charcoal. As far as it proves anything about the 
significance of buried charcoal, it only shows one use to which it 
was applied in Roman Africa in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Where Mr. Wright is strongest is in illustration, and his two or 
three pages about the early use of the magnet are much the most 
valuable part of his book. But his habit of mind is such that we 
never feel quite certain that his authorities will bear out his as- 
sertions. On the whole, we think more original work is better 
suited to him than the minute labours of an editor. 





BELLA DONNA.* 
Mr. Dyce has certainly chosen a title which requires to be 
viewed in the full light of the two volumes which it precedes to 
be understood in its real bearings. His work is not the history 
of asuperb queen of beauty, “ se jouant des cours que ses charmes 
ont pris,” it is not, as the alternative tide suggests, a story with 
a deep inner meaning, allegorically shadowed forth, it is only a 
“romance” from the mysogynist’s point of view, and, finally, the 
title has no reference to the deadly nightshade or the homeo- 
pathic pharmacop@ia. The heroine is the apotheosis of pretty 
plumpness, she possesses a plump, round face, weighs fur too 
much for elegance, and wears “sevens” gloves. She is out- 
wardly, at least, the very incarnation of self-sacrifice, sweetness 
of temper, and general amiability in all its most demonstrative 
and gushing forms. In reality, however, she is an unscrupulous 
schemer, selfish to the degree to which only really strong people 
can attain, cool, malignant, and upon occasion even brutal to 
those iu her power. She is in many respects a different stamp 





* Bella Donna; or, the Cross before the Name. A Romance, by Gilbert Dyce. 
London: Bentley. 1864. 
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of character from the fascinating epicurean and forger of Mr. 
Sala’s novel, but she considerably resembles her in others, 
and Mr. Dyce has adopted the same mode of treatment for 
the development of the creature of his imagination as Mr. Sala 
did. He constantly dwells with assumed tenderness on the 
round, rosy cheeks of “ our Jenny,” her plump fingers, her inno- 
cent ways, and her ready tears. He watches her with sympa- 
pathetic satisfaction as she sips and enjoys the fruity port 
‘¢‘ ordered” for her, or as she sits before the fire in her room at 
night reading “Salammbo,” or Paul de Kock’s last novel, 
and inveigles the reader into the acutest commiseration for 
the secret trials and sufferings of the sensitively or- 
ganized poor relation, Jenny Bell. Ali her real nature 
is only detected in her actions, and they are generally implied 
rather than brought actually before the reader. Mr. Sala, among 
modern novelists, ‘was certainly the inventor of this mode of 
bringing into effective relief some of the worse phases of 
feminine nature, but Mr. Dyce has at least proved himself an apt 
pupil. Even when the innocent, rosy young creature turns out 
to have knowingly falsified documents by which she reduces a 
family to poverty and drives its head to suicide; when she 
arranges with the barrister, in whose house she is governess, for 
the death of his existing wife, or when she makes skilful use of 
an infatuated clerical admirer as an innocent instrument of her 
most malignant revenge, one is more than half-inclined to 
deplore the harsh necessity which placed the poor little thing in 
positions from which there was no escape save through means 
so unpleasant. Jenny is the one central figure of the story, and 
her character is elaborated in Mr. Dyce’s petting, fondling way 
with considerable minuteness of detail, so that a brief resumé of 
her history will be useful in giving an idea of the book. She is 
a “poor relation” living with a country squire in embarrassed 
circumstances. With consummate skill she entraps the eldest 
son, a weak-minded and mean-spirited ensign. ‘Though 
the family’s only hope consists in his marrying “ with 
money,” she wins them over, with the exception of the 
eldest sister, a well-drawn sketch of the not uncommon ‘‘sen- 
sible girl.” Ultimately the latter prevails, and skilfully rescues 
the ensign from the now imperious Jenny. Jenny is now thrown 
again on the world, and calmly resigns herseif, after having care- 
fully entered the name of the successful strategist in a * Letts’ 
Diary,” with a cross marked before it, this cabalistic proceeding 
boding anything but good to the possessor of the name that it 
adorns. She soon finds herself governess to au eminent lawyer 
with a sick wife. Here she reaches the climax of interesting 
iniquity. She ingratiates herself in a thousand little ways with 
the absent, over-worked lawyer, arranges his confused papers, 
verifies his references, plays upon his weaknesses, and ultimately 
attains a position from which she can even act savagely towards 
the wife with impunity. Meanwhile she does not forget the 
memorandum in ‘ Letts’ Diary,” and works out most diabolical 
revenge with calm deliberation. At last, however, a sudden con- 
course of unforeseen mischances overwhelm her, and the engag- 
ing young girl disappears from the scene in utter disgrace. The 
author casts one last fond lingering glance at his favourite, and 
- assures us that her submersion can be but temporary, so that we 
may yet hope to find Jenny Bell sipping her wine, reading French 
aovels, and plotting revenge through two more volumes as amus- 
ing as the present instalment of her life. 

Mr. Dyce’s general style is very amusing, and his minor 
characters extremely well sketched. He shows a considerable 
range of social experience, and what are termed the ranks of the 
learned professions in turn furnish material for lively and enter- 
taining monographs. That of the “High and Dry” archdeacon, 
in particular, is extremely good :— 

“Mr. Archdeacon was pleasantly shouldering his occlesiastical crutch, 
and showing how clerical fields were won. <A dry caked face, that had 
been well in the ovens of human life, with sharp eyes, that were always 
peering and looking diligently after his men. He was always trudging 
diligently round his sacred preserves, poking the covers with his foot, 
and keeping a wary eye upon his under-keepers. He was always on the 
beat, as it were, carrying a loaded ‘charge’ upon his shoulder, which he 
let off in print annually. At this moment he was, by anticipation, ex- 
ploding some of its contents directly into Mr. Joseph Franklyn’s person ; 
while the Reverend Mr. Blowers, seated close by, looked on and listened 
with delight. Archdeacon Dilly can be heard lamenting the alarming 
spread of dissent-rampant. For of the gentle passive shape of difference 
from the Establishment, he was amiably tolerant; but for these rude 
and boisterous anarchists he had no love. They were the disreputable 
game-stealers, the brazen poachers of society, who cast on the authorized 
keepers the disagreeable duty of awkward encounters and violent 
scuffles. ‘We cannot be too much on our guard, my dear Blowers,’ said 
Mr. Archdeacon, again directing a portion of his ‘charge’ full into the 
bosom of his subordinate, ‘against these ravening wolves. The hydra 


. . aaa 
will tax all our energies. I cannot, therefore, caution you too m 


my dear friends, to be on your guard against this dangero: 

pe now walks abroad with an astonishing effrontery.’ With the = 
of these remarks the Archdeacon, with a gentle pressure cracked « 
walnut with the proper instrument as though it had been a dissenter's 
head. Then delicately picking out the crushed portions of the brain i 
the unhappy dissentient, he consumed him with relish, leayin th. 
fractured portions of the cranium on his plate.” aloes 


The lawyers, too, come in for their share in the way of good. 
natured chaff, and the description of “those happy hunting. 
grounds of the solicitors,” the Parliamentary committee-rooms 
during a general election, is capitally done. The doctors do 
not escape without on several occasions figuring separately or in 
consultation for the amusement of the actual reader as well as 
the benefit of an imaginary patient. Mr. Dyce’s ideas of humour 
would be much improved if he would abstain from pushing 
incongruous metaphor quite to the length to which he has done; 
but it is still considerably above the detestable “ funny writing” 
of most young novelists. Bella Donna, on the whole, is one of 
the most successful novels of the season, and here and there Mr, 
Dyce shows signs of no small literary power, in no particular 
so much, perhaps, as in his capacity for vividly presenting in a 
very brief dialogue the influences of the speakers on each other, 
This is really a rare power, and Mr. Dyce unquestionably 
possesses it. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK.* 

Mr. Martin has done a great service to all politicians, publicists, 
men of conversation, and tulkers who like their talk to be based 
upon reasonably accurate data. He has recorded in a form adwi- 
rably adapted for reference all those primary facts of politics 
which everybody wants to know, which everybody thinks he 
knows, and which nobody, when it comes to the push, is never 
entirely sure of. People are getting very “ well informed,” as 
the phrase is, but let anybody who thinks his mind pretty clear, 
say on geography, test his knowledge by writing down his idea 
of the areas of the principal countries he is just then think- 
ing about, and he will discover in five minutes that he knows 
just enough to make his ignorance of the remainder confuse his 
thoughts. Half the great territorial divisions of the world seem 
to his mind mere geographical points, and he hears that Arabia, 
insterd of being “a desert,” is a territory as large as Europe 
within the Vistula, or that the Cape is as large as France and 
Austria all together, with a feeling which is almost incredulity. 
Most men, indeed, scarcely know how to estimate areas, puzzling 
themselves with calculations about length and breadth or 
mileage, which suggests no idea, instead of taking areas like 
Britain and Norfolk as units, and so getting a comparative idea 
of size. For example, Britain may be taken roughly as 90,000 
square miles, and Norfolk as 2,100, and the chief countries of 

{urope will then stand :— 
Britains. 
Austria..cecoe..--2 2-3rds 
France .eeeeeeese2 2-9ths 
Prussia....e+eeeel 1-9th 
Sweden & Norway 3 3-9ths 
Even on matters of population and revenue, though the 
popular thought is clearer, Englishmen having a difficulty in 
comprehending size which does not extend to numbers, there 
are hiatuses in every memory. We give, for instance, all 
the facts connected with all the countries involved in the pre- 
sent struggle. Denmark, to begin with, has an area which would 
contain only ten Norfolks, and will lose in losing Schleswig- 
Holstein just one-third of her territory, or if she loses Holstein 
only, about one-sixth. Upon this area dwell 2,605,024 people, or 
four-fifths of the population of London, and of these 409,907 live 
in Schleswig, and 544,419 in Holstein, and if she lost both her 
population would be reduced to 1,700,000, or below that of any 
separate Statein Europe except Greece. Her army is about 
12,000 men, but it was raised during the last war for Schleswig- 
Holstein to 49,300 infantry, 10,600 cavalry, 9,000 artillery, and 
144 guns, an immense effort for such a State. The levee en masse 
calculated on the only reasonable plan, viz., one-half of 
Danish males within her territory fit to bear arms, would be 
about 170,000 men; but the difficulty of arming such 2 
number would probably prove insuperable. Her navy, 
again, comprises three men-of-war, six frigates, four corvettes, 
three brigs, and three little vessels, all with sails; and one man- 
of-war, three frigates, three corvettes, four iron-plated schooners, 
and seven gunboats, driven by steam. The Government have 
also, it is believed, purchased Mr. Laird’s steam rams. Sweden 
and Norway, on the other hand, with a population of almost 





Britains. 
Italy.-ceceseeessel 1-l0th 
Spain 2 
Denmark .... 0 Norfolks. 
Schleswig-Holstein 3 1-4th do. 
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head of dissent is again lifting itself; it grows apace in strength, and 
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exactly 5,000,000, can bring to her aid about 102,000 men, volun- 
teers and conscripts, without drawing upon the militia or on the 
army of Norway, 12,000 men, which could not be ordered to serve 
abroad. Her navy, again, includes two men-of-war, four frigates, 
eight corvettes, and 125 gunboats, all steamers, manned by 
15,000 unusually good sailors. The Scandinavian monarchy, 
therefore, should it ever be formed, would be a very decent 
maritime power, with a vast area of territory, a population of 
nearly seven millions, and a regularly drilled army of 150,000 
men. With alittle care inthe special discipline of this force 
and a painful attention to the navy, Scandinavia might, for a 
generation to come, be placed beyond the reach of attack. The 
revenue of Denmark, exclusive of the Duchies, may be taken at 
1,200,000/. ; that of Sweden at 7,290,2711.; of which one-fourth is 
from Crown lands; and that of Norway at 1,036,022/., making for 
all Scandinavia a revenue very little short of ten millions sterl- 
ing, susceptible of considerable increase from a wise finance. 

On the other hand, Austria contains and is using in the war 
a population of 35,000,000, and a regular army of 442,000 in- 
fantry, 58,000 cavalry, and 55,000 artillery, besides engincers 
and pioneers, and a navy which includes two armoured frigates, 
one man-of-war, three frigates, two corvettes, and thirteen gun- 
boats, all screw steamers in very efficient order. She has, 
moreover, a revenue, which, though heavily burdened, amounts 
to 37,473,0002., and may be increased one-third the moment her 
people are educated enough to bear a reasonably free system of 
trade. Prussia, her ally, has a populatiou of 18,229,000, and an 
army calculated at 208,576 men on a peace footing, exclusive of 
104,000 in the reserve, and of a power of raising it from among 
drilled men to 609,000 for a defensive war. She has, too, six 
screw corvettes, two paddle-wheel steamers, and twenty-two gun- 
boats. The remainder of Germany has no navy, but it has 
a population of 1,500,000, an army of 200,000 infantry (ex- 
clusive, of course, of Austrian and Prussian troops), and 25,000 
cavalry, and 10,000 artiilery, of which army, perhaps two-thirds 
could be mobilized for a war of aggression. 

Mr. Martin bas included in his plan most of the kind of 
information contained in the “ Almanach de Gotha,” and has added 
accounts of all American and Asiatic States, of all colonies down 
to the single tiny colony owned by Sweden in the West Indies, 
and most excellent commercial tables. So far as we have been 
able to test his figures they are remarkably accurate, and we have 
only two improvements to suggest for next year's issue. The 
first is the completion of the translations. With a fine cencep- 
tion of popular ignorance Mr. Martin has in almost every case 
reduced every dimension to an English denomination, but he has 
forgotten his own rule once or twice, used geographical miles for 
Russia instead of English square miles, and inserted a table or two 
made up of incomprehensible variations on the dollar. They should 
be all translated, and if he will then add six or eight pages of 
political dates his work will be complete, and will obtain the place 
it already fully deserves, as an absolute necessity to every public 
man, politician, or student. There is not in English another 
publication containing such an analysis of the collected blue- 
books of the world. 





HORSE MANAGEMENT.* 
Mr. Marnew professes to follow the horse from the cradle to 
the grave, and a more devoted follower the noblest of quadrupeds 
could hardly desire, It is true that the handsome book before 
us begins with the picture of a dissection, but that is only by 
way of proving the fundamental attention which the author has 
given to the subject. The horse may well bo proud of the 
position he occupies in man’s breast, when he reflects that there 
is no part of his animal and moral economy which has not been 
studied by man, as far as our ignorance of the equine language 
and the consequent absence of any description on the part of the 
horse himself of his own symptoms and emotions would permit. 
Men have, indeed, professed to study their own noses, eyes, and 
hands, and invented concerning their own heads and faces divers 
systems called physiognomy and phrenology, but these efforts 
have been accompanied throughout by an unbusiness-like air of 
fiction and a want of application which deprives them of much 
of the dignity they might otherwise have acquired. Not so with 
the horse. His eyes, his nose, his ears, his neck, his loins, his 
legs, aud last not least, his tail, have been the subject of grave 
and minute description, analysis, and discussion, the result of 
which has a direct influence on man’s estimate of the horse, the 
pounds, shillings, and pence he pleases to pay for the horse, and, 
consequently, the horse’s position in the scale of comfort, 


* The INustrated Horse Management. By Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.8S. London: 
Allen and Co. 





luxury, and distinction conferred by man in human stables upon 
the members of the equine race. The horse may further 
reflect—and very probably does, for what we know—that his own 
| civilization is, at an infinite distance it is true, still is most un- 
| doubtedly after the image and pattern of his master’s. He, 
too, has his aristocracy, his pleasure-seekers, his well-to-do 
middle-cob class, and his wretched proletariat. He, too, can 
| raise his aristocratic head, proudly conscious of his coronet in 
_ Mayfair, or live a life of artificial excitement, with all its furious 
| delights, and dangerous vices, on the turf, or play an influential 
part in the more wholesome pleasures of the field. Sleek, 
mighty, and substantial, he seems on the railway by his portli- 
ness and docility to symbolize the very spirit of the railway con- 
tractor. In the mail cart and in the fire-engine he could hardly 
be more conscious of the devouring bustle of civilization ; while in 
the cab and omnibus he plods his weary round, not, indeed, with 
the shovel and the broom, but much in the same forlorn and 
desperate way as the ever-grumbling labourer or the broken-down 
crossing-sweeper earns his wretched meal. We know few more 
curious studies than that of the physiognomy, attitude, and social 
expression of a long file of cab-horses. From the broken-down 
old beau, with the jaunty cock-a-hoop air, for all the world as if 
he held a sprig in his mouth, and were determined never to say 
“die,” ruminating upon past and glorious days, and philosophizing 
upon the vicissitudes of things in general and the strange bed- 
fellows he has fallen among, yet, withal, too much a horse of the 
world to be much surprised at anything except his own good 
qualities, down to the sturdy radical, with the tough hide and iron 
legs, kicking at his master as the best proof of affection, and only 
jealous of his master’s pipe,—the range and variety of the equine 
phases of thought and feeling on a cab-stand are little short of 
what we see in man himself. Finally, by a curious analogy, 
the horse also has his own wild tribes in other countries, and his 
monkey rivals in the zebra and wild ass. The horse notoriously 
hates the donkey. Has he the same sort of uneasy and jealous 
feeling of abhorrence which some men cherish towards gorillas ? 
Certainly, on the other hand, in the same way as the warmest 
affection may spring up between a monkey and a man, so a 
horse and donkey have been known to contract the closest amity 
and friendship. 

Into these questions Mr. Mayhew does not profess to enter, his 
treatise standing to such psychological disquisitions much in the 
same relation as that in which law and medical treatises stand to 
works on psychology and metaphysics. But everything which 
practically affects the laws, and regulations, and the sanitary 
arrangements to which in the course of Providence the horse 
has been subjected under the rule of man, all this Mr. May- 
hew treats minutely and scientifically. But then Mr. Mayhew 
is of the Liberal school in horse politics, a perfect Bentham of 
innovation. Whether all the suggestions he recommends will 
be adopted we cannot tell, but unquestionably they show that 
the overthrow of the blind Conservatism which had ruled the 
stable and the paddock is fast approaching, that the horse is likely 
to benefit by the full tide of that glorious liberty which has reached 
his master in these British isles, and that, in this aspect also, his 
master’s destinies and his own are indissolubly connected. Mr. 
Mayhew’s chapters on breeding and on breaking and training 
(their errors and results) will be eagerly and jealously criticized 
by all students of horseflesh, and we do not doubt with excellent 
results. His great principle throughout is in all things as much 
as possible to study natural conditions and to adapt all our regu- 
lations to them, and instead of treating the horse as a naturally 
rebellious agent or brute material, to be beaten into form and 
shape, to treat him as a rational and sentient being :— 


“The foal is born to its fetters, happy in the bravery of perfect inex- 
perience. Doubting nothing, but too timid to display much trustfulness. 
Graeefully pliant in its nature, therefore prepared for subjugation; but 
soon won to love, thereby fitted for domestication. In fact, the horse is 
the slave of its reverence and its affection. The breaker injures 
the quadruped by operating only upon its fears, and by not appealing to 
its higher or its better qualities. The horse, when not guided by its 
attachments, is a ferocious savage. It is not prudent in man to treat 
such a gifted creature as though it were a piece of crude metal, which 
will bend only to the employment of force ; but it would be wiser, did 
he receive and shelter the youthful spirit, prepared by its Maker, to 
appreciate the rule dictated by a milder impulse than one of brutal 
severity.” 

Now this is a passage which, if he could read, a radical horse 
must approve, and a generous, impulsive horse would unques- 
| tionably pronounce a noble passage. The author, however, is not 
‘in favour of over-indulgence. 
| The equine race are rendered capricious or obstinate by injudicious 
| petting; but they are made dangerous and ferocious by the opposite kind 





| of treatment.” 
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Could Lord Palmerston have said anything politically finer? 
Mr. Mayhew remarks that every gentleman was intended to be 
his own horse-breaker. What he exactly means by his being 
“intended” to be his own horse-breaker, we cannot exactly 
fathom. Did man’s ‘‘ Maker,” to whom Mr. Mayhew so eloquently 
appeals, really endow each gentleman with an inborn and sepa- 
rate faculty for horse-breaking? and if so, is the faculty non- 
existent in those who are not gentlemen, or is it in a latent state, 
ready to burst into bloom when a man passes from the chrysalis 
state of non-gentleman into the final and perfect state,—gentle- 
man? In any case, it is dreadful to think how woefully hitherto the 
“intentions” of Providence have been disobeyed. Apart, how- 
ever, from these “ intentions,” (so clear to Mr. Mayhew so inscru- 
table to us), the suggestion contains a profound truth in horseflesh. 
There cannot be a doubt that the best and most intelligent and 
affectionate horses are those which are trained and never 
mounted except by one man. But the objection to this theory is, 
first, that every man cannot break his own horses any more than 
he can break his own children; and second, that although a horse 
will suit the man better who trains him to his own fancy, he will 
suit other people less well in proportion. What we want is horses 
of the world, who will adapt themselves readily to all tempers, 
and seize cheerfully and with instinctive facility the character 
and peculiarities of those riders with whom they are thrown 
by the multiplex causes of civilization, such as hospitality and 
the system of hiring, &c., into contact. We regret that we can- 
not follow Mr. Mayhew through his most agrecable and instrue- 
tive manual. But we are tolerably sure that no horseman who 
ean afford to buy it will regret the purchase of Mr. Mayhew’s 
Illustrated Horse Management. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

WE have noticed the two first articles in the Cornhill in another 
connection, but there is an excellent paper on “ ‘Training in 
Relation t> Health,” written from the common-sense point of 
view. The writer protests against the absurd and, as regards 
children, cruel idea that there are absolute rules of training 
which would, if obeyed, benefit everybody. Everybody, for 
example, tells the dyspeptic to “take more exercise.” “ The 
simple reflection that exercise is a call upon the energies, and 
uses up a proportionate amountof available nervous and muscular 
force, will suggest that to task energies already overtasked is very 
injurious. After a walk of twenty or thirty miles, or any other 
fatiguing exercise, no one thinks of sitting down to his books and 
papers, and severely working his brain for some hours; but there 
are many who would urge a walk of twenty miles after severe 
brain-work, in the belief that exercise would be ‘so strengthen- 
ing.’” Some exercise is necessary, of course, but its limit is the 
sense of fatigue, nature's own protest against further exertion. 
The writer, too, adduces a remarkable and, as far as we can 
remember, a novel point, the perfect health and superhuman 
digestion of most servants who are actively employed all day, 
but who live almost entirely indoors. The illustration would 
‘seem to prove that “the air” is not exactly the panacea we are 
accustomed to believe, and, in fact, there is no such thing as a 
panacea. The great majority of the nervous, over-cultivated, 
sedentary men who require these rules know each man for him- 
self what suits him best, and the benefit which one gets from 
a dose of sea air the other obtains from a dose of iron. 
An observation of the class continued for some years 
inclines us to believe iu four empirical rules, of which, per- 
haps, only the last is absolutely certain. 1. Tobacco, harmless in 
itself, is to all such men most injurious. 2. Brandy is better for 
them than wine, beer better than brandy, abstinence better than 
all the three. 3. Tea is poison. 4. Change is as essential to 
them as to the great majority of women, and for the same reason, 
the predominance of the nervous element in their frames, or in 
more correct language, the tendency of the spine towards an 
irritable condition. The writer on the “life of a farm labourer is 
good-humoured,” and rather disposed to exaggerate the average 
money earnings of the labourer, but he sees clearly the hopeless- 
ness of the career, the terrible anxiety it stamps on men and 
women, and the wretched life inold age. This is not “ strong” 
writing, but is life worth having at this price ? 

“They give up the world, sell or give the furniture of their cottage 
among their children, and retire, separated for the rest of their lives, 
and doomed to meet no more as man and wife, but once a week for a 
short half-hour. The old woman is the first to go. She has taken to 
fretting at being parted from home and husband, and in six months dies, 
of no disease in particular. Then he is left for the first time in his life 


desolate in the world; a feeble old man among feeble old men; brought 
under restraint for the first time since boyhood, and not allowed the in- 


dulgences which had become in a manner necessaries of life tohim. } 
will not kill my specimen and bury him, though his funeral wil] cost. 
nobody much when it comes. Now and then, an old neighbour and he 
will talk of the dead past and the dead present, and thus he ges on 
mournfully to the end of his days.” 

One penny a week more than the sum he pays his club would give 
this man an annuity at sixty of eight shillings a week, guaranteed 
by the State. The paper on “ David Gray,” the hand-loom poet 
is remarkable for the apparently careful selection of the very 
weakest pieces he ever wrote, and for an entire failure to appre- 
ciate his true claim to rank among minor poets. The “ Smait 
House at Allington” advances somewhat slowly, but the able 
sketch of a novel entitled “Cousin Phillis” has ended suddenly 
leaving only a strong regret that a writer who can describe like 
this should not take the trouble to work out his or her own 
thoughts. One can see this farm scene— 

“The ways of life were too simple at the Hope Farm for my coming 
to them to make the slightest disturbance. I knew my room, like a gon 
of the house. I knew the regular course of their days, and that I was 
expected to fall into it, like one of the family. Deep summer peace 
brooded over the place; the warm golden air was filled with the mur- 
mur of insects near at hand, the more distant sound of voices out in the 
fields, the clear far-away rumble of carts over the stone-paved lanes 
miles away. The heat was too great for the birds to bo singing; only 
now and then one might hear the wood-pigeons in the trees beyond the 
ash-field. Tho cattle stood knee-deep in the pond, flicking their tails 
about to keep off the flies. The minister stood in the hay-field, without 
hat or cravat, coat or waistcoat, panting and smiling. Phillis had been 
leading the row of farm servants, turning the swathes of fragrant hay 
with measured movement.” 

Incomparably the best paper in Macmillan, indeed the only 
one worth careful reading, for the ‘Competition Wallah ” has only 
broken out in a burst of civilian hatred against the independent 
settler, is Mr. Mathew Arnold’s second article on a French Eton. 
Its object is to ask why we should not have in England a 
lyceum like that of Soréze, giving first class education at about 
301. a year. ‘The rich send their sons to Eton, Rugby, and 
Harrow, the poor to the national schools, but for struggling 
professionals, small gentry, and men of small incomes but culti- 
vated tastes there is out of London no resource except cheap 
proprietary schools, perhaps the very worst organizations for 
training children ever devised. Mr. Arnold insists, with his 
usual insight, that we need in England cheap schools which shall 
realize for each class the ideal standard of that class, schools, that 
is, for the middle class which shall ‘conveys to the spirit, at 
the time of life when the spirit is most penetrable, the salutary 
influences of greatness, honour, and nationality, influences 
which expand the soul, liberalize the mind, dignify the character.” 
Mr. Arnold would, for this end, have the State grant £20,000 
a year to be expended in scholarships for lads trained in such 
schools as in consideration of the scholarships will submit to 
inspection, and would, moreover, have the endowed schools 
already existing reformed and strengthened by amalgamation till 
in every county there should be one great secondary school called, 
he suggests, the Royal School of Bedford, or Bucks, or Suffolk, 
as the case may be. Suffolk tried desperately the other day to 
establish such a place, and large funds were promised, but 
nothing has as yet come of the design. Our own impression is 
that this plan meets the wants of the majority of county electors 
so precisely that it would obtain an overwhelming support in 
Parliament—a support which would beat down the opposition 
alike of sectarian feeling and of that horror of State interference 
which in England so often interrupts an otherwise rapid pro- 
gress. One thing is quite certain, that if something of the kind 
be not done, and that rapidly, the next generation of farmers, 
tradesmen, and small capitalists generally will be worse educated 
than their own labourers, while the latter will present a uniform 
level of incomplete and hasty education. 

In the Victoria the only article which really interests us 
is a very hasty sketch by Mr. Hughes of the cooking depét in 
Whitechapel, and of Columbia Square, recently erected by 
Miss Burdett Coutts, in Bethnal Green. He found the “ cooking 
depot "—why in the world should it not be called the ‘‘ People’s 
Larder,” or some andible title of that kind ?—an excellently con- 
ducted institution, in which a capital meal of meat, potatoes, 
and plum pudding can be obtained for 44d., and eaten in “a& 
large, light, well-ventilated room, the pillars and walls of which 
are tastefully painted.” The institution, despite the heavy 
expenses of a first six months, yields a profit, besides interest at 
four per cent., and “the proprietors of neighbouring eating: 
houses have been reducing their prices, cleaning their premises, 
buying better stores, and are said to treat their customers with 
more civility and give them better fare than ever before.” The 





depot, in fact, becomes a standard to the neighbourhood. 
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Square is described as “ like a large college "—four 
plocks of building four stories high, with broad stone staircases 

d common passages. The rooms are large, each two sets have 
their own conveniences, and the rents vary from 2s. 6d. to 
bs, 6d. a week. They are pretty regularly paid, and the tenants 
take a pride in their rooms, and pay up regularly. 

Blackwood contains an able article on Royal Academy reform, 
in which the report of last year’s commission is analyzed and 
urged on the nation for acceptance. The case is very fairly 
stated on both sides, and the writer commences with a frank 
acknowledgment of past services and present qualifications for 
usefulness of the Academy. But reform of some kind is well 
nigh universally admitted to be required, and the inevitable 
abandonment of the building in Trafalgar Square, by one of 
the two tenant institutions must precipitate the crisis. Un 
answerable evidence strikingly confirms the popular impressions 
gs to the shortcomings of the Academy. The schools are so 
absolutely inefficient that when Mr. Dyce undertook the his- 
toric frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, he was driven to 
the merest drudgery with his own hands for want of ade- 
quately trained pupils. The right of every Academician 
to exhibit eight pictures is an unquestionable evil. The 
report proposes to adapt the Academy to the increased 
requirements of the day by several sweeping though not revolu- 
tionary changes, all of which the writer supports with force. 
The number of Academicians is proposed to be increased to fifty. 
The increase to the same number of the class of Associates is 
also strongly advocated as connecting the Academy more 
thoroughly with the great body of artists, this increase being 
wisely modified in one respect by a limitation of the exhibiting 
powers at present awarded to both classes. The admission of 
honorary Academicians is also desirable, and that of a consider- 
able lay element is merely carrying into effect the spirit of the 
present constitution. In order to remove from the classof Associates 
somewhatof the resemblance to purgatory often fixed upon it, the 
report recommends their admission to a share of deliberative 
government, the upper fifty remaining, as at present, the execu- 


Columbia 


tive. 

With regard to locale the Commissioners seem to lean to the 
opinion that both the National Gallery and the Academy would 
profit by the removal of the former and the surrender of the 
entire building to the latter. In that case, the question of space, 
which forms a disturbing element in so many phases of the con- 
troversy, would be definitively settled, and the Academy would 
occupy a clear and unmistakeable position in relation to the State, 
which would at once deprive the obstructives of all ground for 
resenting interference, while the Gallery, far too much made use 
of as a rendezvous for idlers, would in reality gain by abandon- 
ing the locality to an institution to which shillings are an object. 
Finally, the writer strongly supports the Commissioners in refus- 
ing to recommend any great extension in the powers or jurisdic- 
tion of the Academy. There is no great objection to the pro- 
posed medal for skilful artizans, but any attempt to obtain con- 
trol over schools of design or other institutions not originally 
started by it is far from desirable. We cannot, too, pass over 
without approval the hint that one half-crown day should be 
reserved for those who object to fighting their way through the 
rooms, and that as a compensation Saturday should be converted 
into a free day, 

Fraser contains a remarkable paper on Theodore Parker's life 
and writings, pointing out with equal keenness of criticism and 
lucidity the springs of the intense theological beliefs which were 
in him the dominant influence throughout life, and to sym- 
pathy with which his theories of morality and politics clearly 
traced their origin. His belief in certain great instinctive intui- 
tions of human nature was absolute, and just as the positive side 
of his creed sprang from his belief that those intuitions comprise 
the consciousness of God, of a moral law, and of the immortal, 
80 the negative part may be traced to the unhesitating belief that 
whatever doctrine offended or jarred against his intuitive per- 
ceptions was evil. The writer contrasts this school of theology 
and its immediate corollaries with the received disbelief in any 
power of the mind to assert 4 priori the truth of any fact what- 
ever. The writer finally devotes himself to pursuing the line of 
theological thought which characterized the recent paper in the 
Same magazine upon “ Women and Scepticism,” in a manner 
which leaves little doubt as to the authorship of the two articles 
being identical. 

Last month we omitted to mention the appearance in 





Fraser of a poem of a far higher order than the average of 


magazine verses. “Frederick H. Whymper” is the signature, and 
we hope to see it attached to more lines like the following :— 
‘The world of the bright Beyond, 
Which never mapped out can be; 
But is whispered at times to ears that hear, 
Divinéd by eyes that see— 
In the dark of the rock-bound lakes, 
In the mirth of the dancing seas, 
On aa glories of sunset cloud, 
Through arches of glimmering trees. 


Thence, splendour of limner's dye, 
Thence, meaning of sculptor’s hand, 

Faint shadows, at best, of types that abide 
At home in that farther land.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——_—>——_. 

Annis Warleigh's Fortunes. By Holme Leo. Three vols. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Any one who knows how well the author can write, who has, 
for instance, read “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” will lay down this book 
with absolute pain. It is an ill-judged attempt to meet the taste of the day 
by sensation incidents, and therefore a lamentable failure. The plot is 
confused, dull, and preposterous; while in the effort which the plot costa 
her, the author seems to have lost the power which she undoubtedly 
possesses of depicting forcibly given moods of mind. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Even- 
ings at Home. (Longman and Co.)—Two volumes of the “ Shilling 
Entertaining Library,” edited by Mr. J. S. Laurie. They are of a size 
to enter the pocket, well printed, and on fairly good paper, and the idea 
of reprinting the old favourites of all children in this way is good; but 
we altogether abominate the system of tampering with the received 
texts. The Swiss Family Robinson has actually been made scientifically 
accurate. The elephant and the kangaroo, the buffalo and the jackal 
could not, forsooth, exist together in one district ; and so half of the dear 
old tale disappears. What do children care about such pedantry as 
this ? 

A Desk-Book of English Synonymes. By John Sherer. (Groombridge 
and Sons.)—An enormous number of synonymes are collected here in a 
small cheap volume, which will be useful in schools to call the attention 
of scholars to the nicer shades of meaning by which one word is sepa- 
rated from others of similar signification. The work is founded on 
Webster, and seems fairly executed, 

The Great Grundy Romance. Tlustrated by John Brown Smith. 
(Lockwood and Co.)—A piece of wild humour which will cost the un- 
wary reader many a groan. The parodies of James, Bulwer Lytton, 
&c., are by no means happy ; the whole fun consists in telling an absurd 
story of the nineteenth century in the conventional language novelists 
put into the mouths of people of the sixteenth; and the tale, such 
as it is, is incomplete. The pictures are fairly good parodies of the 
manner of some of the most popular of our illustrators of novels. 

Indian Year-Book for 1862. Compiled by John Murdock. (Graves, 
Cookson, and Co., of Madras.)—A solid mass of useful information well 
put together. ‘ 

The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Banyan. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.)—This edition, in royal octavo in profusely gilded boards, 
copiously illustrated by Messrs. Selous and Paulo Priolo, and still more 
copiously annotated by the Rev. Robert Maguire, must, we think, stand 
or fall by its illustrations; and we cannot say that the woodcuts are, 
in our judgment, entitled to any very high praise. Of the two artists 
employed we prefer the work of the less known, some of whose designs 
of the allegorical characters, such as Mr. Worldly Wiseman, are very 
striking. Mr. Maguire seems to us to have done absolutely nothing for 
the edition but increase its bulk. 

Bayham Abbey. (J. Hogarth, Haymarket.)—A series of photographs 
of these well-known ruins, and of the seat of the Marquis Camden, in 
whose gardens they stand. The pictures are really admirable, though 
on rather too small a scale to bring out fully the architectural details. 
The same cause gives also a certain blackness and solidity to the 
shrubberies. The text is unpretending, giving the reader such in- 
formation as he needs to enjoy the photographs, and no more. 

Mrs. Wind and Madame Rain, By Paul de Musset. (Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co.)—A most amusing old Breton legend, or rather a com- 
pound of two legends, translated by Miss Emily Makepeace, and 
illustrated by Charles Bennett.’ We heartily recommend it to all lovers, 
child or adult, of folk-lore. The illustrations are very diverting, but 
most so when least extravagant. See that at page 85. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
German, by H. Blumberg (Williams and Norgate).—Plans and 
b ’ Cottages, by Lady Caroline Kerrison (Hatchard and Co.).— 
Records for 1863, by Edward West (West).—Al ler Hamilton and his Contemp 
raries, by C. J. Riethmiller (Bell and Daldy).—Enuglish Biblical Criticism and the 
Pentateuch, by J M. Arnold, B.D. (Long \.—El tary G of the Greek 
Language, by Dr. R. Kuhner (Simpkin aud Marshall).—~Broken Lights, by Francis P. 
Cobbe (Trubner and Co.).—The Talisman, a Tale of the Eleventh Century (Lewis). 
Heart or Head, by Philip Wharton, in 2 vols. (Skeet)—The Foreign Enlistment Acts 
of England and America, by Vigilans (Saunders and Otley).—Forty Years of Ame- 
rican Life, by Dr. T. L. Nichols, in 2 vols. (Maxweli and Co.).—Some Glimpses into 
Life in the Far East (Richardson and Co.).—The Personalities of the Forest of 
by H. G. Nicholls (Murray).—Incidents in My Life, ty D. D. Home (Pitman). 
manuel Swedenborg, and other Poems, by M. A. C: (Pitman) —Virgil, with English 
Notes, &c., by R. Campbell (Simpkin and Marshall).—Soundings from the Atlantic, by 
0. W. Holmes (Sampson Low) —A Manual of yore ye by John Thompson.— 
Reason and Revelation, by R. 8. Candlish D.D. (Nelson).—Shi peare’s Jest-Siook 
by W. C. Hazlitt (Willis and Sotheran). 
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UVENILE CLOTHING. 


E. MOSES and SON respectfully call attention to 


theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Javenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
- tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical, 
This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
which will be found a great convenience for ladies and 
children. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at Ef. MOSES and SON'S, 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“SPANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E, MOSES and SON’S. 


J UVENILE 
“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at i. MOSES and SON’S. 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes, 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 











Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street ; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 233 Euston road. 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
EK MOSES _ and SON’S 
e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Kvening at sunset, when busi- 
nessis resumed until 11 o’clock. 
All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 


Diners a 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIE 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PUI 





a 
la Russe, 





A variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, w, 





LD, ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810, 





RCHASED OR EXCHANGED 





(PHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE | for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro 
duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington aud Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
aud durability, as follows :— 


k 





z 
a 





Thread or 





_ | 


1£. 8. djl¢ s. d.lg gs, dig s.d. 











12 Table Forks ........0. |! 13 0)2 002 40210 0 
12 Table Spoons ...-...... \\ 13 02 00'2 4012 100 
12 Dessert Forks .....++. jk 4 01 10 01 12 0/1 150 
12 Dessert Spoons ......+. 1 40110013 12 011150 
12 TeaSpoons .+......- 016 OL O01 QO 50 
68h ge Spoons, gt. bowls.. j0 10 0/0 12 Oo 12 Ojo 13 ¢ 
2 Sauce Ladles ........../0 600 800 8 00 90 
1 Gravy Spoon Co cocece Oo 660 900 10 010 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. 0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bl.... (0 18/0 200 20')09 293 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. jl 4 0/1 10011001 10 0 
1 Butter Knife ........ -j0 260 400 56/0 60 
1 Baur Eas  vecscscces 910 00 12 00 16 0'0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... ’ 330 460 46/0 50 

WOES sdsessnnaiee }9 19 9129 0139 seaars 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Cotfee Sets, Dish Covers 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &e., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 
the patent process, 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 





Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned. 

List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our vew Pamphlet, “On Modern 
Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 





HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
are celebrated for their superior fit andguality. Six 
for 39s.; very fine, six for 45s. Instructionstor self-mea- 
surement post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
OBERT 8 GARDEN, 
29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLK GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen’s ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
inea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guinea travelling 
ag. The guinea dressing-case, 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St, James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 

















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EYER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it te be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 

GOAP-MAKING on a small scale may be 

tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCERINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- 
not be obtained from any other washing powder. ‘The use 
of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 
injure either the hands or skin, Manufactory, Bromley- 


noisseurs 


imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 


Worcester ; 


assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’s, at 
prices that are remunerative ouly because of the largeness 
of the sales, 

''Table | D'ss'rt).. 
| Kniv’s| Kniy’s |C&¥ "8 
































Ivory Haudles. | pe per | Pia 
Dozen.! Dozen, = 
s. d.| s. d.j s. d, 
84 inch ivory handles....... ccooe| 123 6 100; 4 38 
34-inch fine ivory handles......+6| 15 0/116] 4 3 
t-inch ivory balance handles ..,.| 15 0 | 140 49 
4-inch fine ivory handles Ra 18 0 ? 9 
t-inch finest African ivory handles; 32 0 | 260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .........., 400 | 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverterules|} 50 0 | 430 |17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, ) | .~ 
GE CUNO cecccecsiesccessenh 7” | 190/76 
Silver handles of any pattern .. *| 640 | 540] 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives| 
and Forks per Dozen. | 8. d./ a. d.{ 8. d. 
White bone handles oocoeel 126) 8 2 6 
Ditto balance handles......... ooot 92012970 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| 17 0 | 140 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120 | 90 3.0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and1 New- 
man yard, London. 


V 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 





by-Bow, London &. 


vr » , ~~ ee 
was TED, by a Young Man 
SITUATION as Wareh use man, Calle 3 
Messenger, or Light Porter; eighteen en? ae 
character from the Publishing Firm which ‘he Eh aes 
left, the business having been disposed ofp, WE 
Mr. Roberts, 85 Farringdon street, — 


"hoe Tv rT nl BPP mg 
J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATYS 
° for GREENHOUSES, ‘ 
Plans and estimates post free, 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London, 


J, JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATS 
° for CONSERVATORIES, 

Plans and estimates post free, 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London, 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS, 
Plans and estimates gratis, 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATYS 
for ORCUARD HOUSES. 


Plans aud estimates on application, 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 











J. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 





bad for BATHS and DRYING-CLOSEIS, 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, South k, Londoa. 





J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
Ve for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATYS 
for OFFICES, WARE LIOUSES, and 
WORKSHUPsS. 
Pians and Estimates gratis. 
le, Southwark, London, 








J. 


6 Dauksl 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for CUURCIilNs, CHAPELS, and SCHOULS. 
Y raul 
urk, 





J 


Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwe London. 
- JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
@ for LECTURKE-IIALLS, READING-ROOMS, & 
1D application. 
vuthwark, London. 


[OT-WATER APPARATUS 


J 


luales ol 





JONES'S I 








©) e for COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-ROOMS 
ivstimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
@Je Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, wha 


fixed by J. Jones’s men, the Kifectual Working Gaaruw- 
teed. 


J 


be Sent toany Purt, a 
6 Bankside, 


6 Bankside, South vark, London. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
© being Always in Stock can, at a very short Botice, 

1 men to tix the same if required 
; k, London. 














JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARAIUS 
@ e for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to ay 
Station in England, or Fixed Complete in any Part ofthe 
World. 


6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





J. % )NES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
@ Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plans aul 
Kstimates Gratis and Post Free. 

6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





The BENEFACTOR of the SKIN. 

\' OLLARD'S PERFUMED 

Z SULPHUR SOAP, 

No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by all 

medical men as an infallible means of preserving the 

skin in perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 are us 

most effectually in all cases of cutaneous —— 

Sold at the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, Wy 

and by all Chemists. —Pamphiets post free. 
——— 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT- 


Soundness Renewed.—Any indolent ulcer of 
chronic sore shouid immediately have this excellent 
guent applied to it in the manner poiuted out in 
accompanying directions. For thoroughly cleansilg 
a diseased or broken skin, and for rousing its poisea 
vessels or depressed nerves to healthy action, er 
can surpass Holloway’s well-known Ointment | 
strikingly shows its power when applied to the 
man’s ulcer,” which settles in the leg and oftea becmed 
most intractable under the ordinary treatment, cont 
no case has yet withstood this cooling and healing d 
The troublesome swellings preparatory 9 most © 
tions of the legs are Meowies reduced by the diligent 
application of Holloway’s unguent, by giving str 





or 





Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


to the weakened circulation through the capillaries. 
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HE CREDIT FONCIER (Limited).— 
LAND CREDIT COMPANY for GREAT 
BRITAIN aud IRELAND. 
MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
) are prepared to receive SUBSCRIPTIONS 
PITAL of the CREDIT FONCIER (Limited). 
porated under “The Companies Act, 1862.” 
100,000, in 30,000 Shares of £100 each. 


The 
(Limited) 
for the CA 
To be Inc 

ital, £3,( 
_ First issue, 10,000 Shares. 


Deposit on application £1 per Share, and £2 on allot- 
posi 


ment. . 
Subsequent ealls not to exceed £5 per Share, aud at 
intervals of not less than three mouths. 
k is not intended to call up more than £20 per Share; 
increase, and 


e operations of the Company 

ore share capital can be advantageously employed, 
farther issues of Shares will be made, a preference being 
given to the then existing sharebol lers. is 

The Mercantile Credit Association (Limited) will act 
as Financial Agents. 
*Xenophon Balli, Esq., Merchant, London. 
peo Dakin, E5q., Alderman, Abehureh lane. 
James Dickson, Esq. (Messrs. Lenox, Nephew, aud Co., 
James 

London). . 
*William H. Harford, Esq. 

and Co., Bristol). : - 
#p, D. Hadow, Esq., Deputy Chairman Peninsular and 

‘Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 
*George F. Holroyd, Esq. Director of the London, Chat- 

ham, and Dover Railway Company. 
*J, G. Homeére, Esq., Merchant, London. 
*Pp, Proudfoot, Esq.. Manchester. 
*James Pim, Esq., Dublin. " 
*Joseph Thornton, Ksq., Beaver Hall, Southgate. 
*F, G. Westmorland, Esq. (C. Joyce and Co ), London. 
*Alfred Wilson, Esq., Director of the Bank ot Louden. 
*Michael Zarifi, Keg. (Z wifi, Brothers), London. 

* Directors of the Mereantile Credit Association 

(Limited). 
Directors. 

The Right Honourable James Stuart Wortley, Chair- 


bat as th 





(Messrs. Sir W. Miles, Bart., 


man. . . . 

Lord Otho Fitzgerald, Director of the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland. 

The Hon. T. C. Haliburton, M.P. 

Edward Warner, Esq., M.P. : 

Joseph Boyce, Ksq., Director of the Royal Bank of Ire- 
land. 

Alexander Dunbar, Esq., 57 Old Broad street. 

Alexander Boyle, Esq. (Messrs. Boyle, Low, Murray, and 
Co., Bankers), Dublin. 

Charles Ellis, E-q., Lloyds. 

Adolphe Hakim, sq. (Messrs. Pinto, Ifakim, Brothers, 
and Co.), London. 

James Levick, Esq., 9 King’s Arms yard. 

James Pim, sq. (Messrs. James Pim and Co.), Dublin. 

Henry Pownall, E'sq., Russell square. 

John Westmoreland, ksq., Director of the Royal Insur 
ance Company, London. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co. 

The Bank of London. 

Messrs. Hallett; Ommanney, and Co., Westminster. 

The Royal Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

Soicirors. 
Messrs. Edwards and Co., Westminster. 
Messrs, Newbon, Evans, and Co., 23 Nicholas lane. 
Boxers. 

Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Warnford court, Throg- 
morton street. 

Messrs. Robins and Barber, 29 Threadneedle street. 

SECRETARY (pro tem.)—G. W. Benwell, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—Offices of the Mercantile Credit 
Association, 21 Threadneedle street. 








PROSPECTUS. 

The great success which has attended the operations 
of the Credit Foncier in France is well known, and is 
evidenced by the fact that the original shares (£10 paid) 
are now worth £50 in the market, the last dividend de- 
clared being at the rate of 16 per ceut per annum, after 
providing a large reserve fund. 

A couviction of the advantages which would be derived 
from the introduction of the same system into this 
country and of the large profits attendant thereon has 
led to the formation of the Credit Foncier for Great 
Britain and Lreland, which for many months past has 
been under careful consideration. Although the objects 
of this Company are to some extent ideutical with those 
of another undertaking recently introduced, yet the tield 
of operation is ample for both, and there are ulso certain 
lucrative branches of business proposed to be undertaken 
by the Credit Foncier which do not appear to have 
been contemplated by the Company referred to. 

The transactions of the credit companies recently 
established range over a variety of interests, but they do 
hot embrace the objects of the “ Credit Foncier,”’ as the 
daily experience of parties seeking for advances on 
landed security sufliciently testifies. 

The “Credit Foncier” will receive money on deposit 
at fixed rates, and will issue debentures for long or short 
Periods, 

Advances will be made upon all kinds of interests in 
lands, buildings, and also upon approved securities, to 
be repaid as may be agreed upon. 

One of the main objects of this Company will be to 
make advances upon the deposit of title deeds. Bor- 
rowers, to whom time is frequently of the utmost im- 
Portance, will thus be enabled to obtain loans for short 
—— Without the delay and expense to which they are 
a nvariably subjected, and to avoid which a high rate 
¢ interest will readily be paid. From this source alone 

i Directors anticipate that considerable profits will 
alt Sidition to the employment of its own resources, 

ue |’ Credit Foncier” will act as agent between the ca- 
ye the borrower, and will, in such cases, for an 
: commission, if desi: 3 
Glency of title and security. selgariarevgabnncegien 
on the commercial value of landed property will 
hes ted enhanced, and every reasonable facility granted 
ome the profits derivable from the various 
C Sof revenue to arise from the transactions of the 
ompany will be such as to allow of the payment of 
ae dividends to the shareholders, after making ample 
Wance for working expenses and a reserve fuud. 
u the event of no allotment of shares being wade, the 


deposit will be returned in full. Should a Jess number 
of shares be allotted than are applied for, the deposit 
will be made available towards the payment on ailotment, 
and the balance, if any, returned to the applicant. Pro- 
spectuses and forms of application for shares may be ob- 
tained at the oftices of the Mercantile Credit Association, 
21 Threadneedle street, of the brokers, and of the solici- 
tors. 





Form or ArpiicatTion For Suares. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
No. 
To the Directors of the Credit Foncier (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers 
the sum of £ , being a deposit of £1 per share on 
shares in the above Company, I hereby request 
that you will allot me that number, aud I agree to accept 
such shares or any less number you may allot to me ; and 
I agree to pay the deposit on allotment, and to sign the 
articles of association of the Company when required, 
and | authorize you to insert my name on the register of 
members for the number of shares allotted to me. 
Usual Signature .... 
Name in full ... 
Residence .. 
Profession .. 
JALO cesvccess 
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ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Messrs. FE. Fatconern and F. B. 


aes RE 

Managers : 
CHATTERTON. 

A Morning Performance of the Pantomime on Tuesday 
and Saturday next, at 2 o’clock—On MONDAY, and the 
following nights (Wednesday excepted), the New Serio- 
Comic Drama, by Edmund Falconer, entitled NIGHT 
AND MORN. Characters by Messrs. Phelps, Ryder, Ray- 
nor, Fitzjames, &c., Misses R. Leclereq, Atkinson, 
and Heath. After which, the GREAT DRURY LANE 
ANNUAL in the form of a GRAND COMIC CHRISsT- 
MAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD, THE 


Seven Wonders ofthe World. The extensive and max- 
nificent scenery, by Mr. William Beverley; Characters 
in the Opening by Messrs. Neville, Fitzjames, Tom 
Matthews, and Master Perey Roselle, Misses E. Weston, 
Coventry, Kose Leclereq, Cicely Nott, and Miss Lizzie 
Wilmore. 
C. Lauri. Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J, 
Morris. Harlequins, Messrs, J. Cormack and 8. Saville. 
Columbines, Madame Boleno aud the Misses Gunnis. 
—Prices as usual, Box-oilice open from 10 ull 5 daily. 
Mr, toward Giover’s Grand Coucert on Ash- Weduesday 
evening. 


pee Free eet 
Patron: H.R. the erince of Wales. 

Varied, novel, and pleasing Lectures and Ent>r- 
trainments. No.I—The Prety Fairy tale of “The 
Beauty and the Beast,’ designed by Hessrs. Hine 
and O'Counor, and executed by Messrs. Childe and 
Hill, will include all the optical coutrivances for 
which the institution is celebrated; also, Three Grand 
Spectral or Ghost Scenes and the illuminated and chro- 
matic fountein. Jolin Millard, I'sq., will tell the Story. 
the music by Mademoiselle Cuvalho, Mr. E. Frewin, and 
select band. No. 2—Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, 
entitled ** Burning to Death and Saving from Death,” in 
which a young lady clothed in incombustible muslin will 
walk through the flames. No. 3—RKecent Discoveries in 
Electricity, by J. L. King, Esq. No, 4—Exhibition of 
the improved Chinese Fireworks. No. 5—The * Piping 
Bullfinch,” as shown at the Great Exhibition of 1862, 
No. 6—Musical, Vocal, Organophonic, and Ventriloquial 
Entertainment, by Mademoiselle Cavalho. No. 7—Herr 
Susman's remarkable performances. Open 12 ull d aud 
7 till 10 o'clock. 














C HRISTY’S MINSTRELS— 
Sr. JAMES’S HALL. 

Owing to the success which has attended their recent 
performances in the above Hall, the proprietor begs 
to announce that they will appear for a limited number 
of nights in the Minor St. James's Hall, which has been 
elegautly decorated and furnished. 

Performance every night at 8; Wednesday and 
Saturday at 3. 

Stall chairs, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Proprietor, 
W. Burton ; Secretary, H. Buufa.ti. ° 





pik E at WESTLEYS and CO.'S BOOK- 

BINDING ESTABLISHMENT, Friar street, 
Doctors Commons, E.C., lst February, 1864.—Westleys 
and Co, beg to inferm their frieuds and the public 
generally that the fire which occurred on their premises 
on the above date does not interfere with the usual 
conduet of their business; but that they are prepared to 
execute and despatch as usual, from the above address, 
all work with which they may be entrusted. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
] RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- 
ing only on the box, aifurd to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestior. They act as a powertul Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, aud thousauds of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. I4d., 23, 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town iu the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,’ 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita’ 
ons. 








Harlequinade :—Clowns, Harry Boleno aud | 


SALLOR, the Great Roe of the Diamond Valley, and the | 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W. Founded in 1841, 
President—The Earl of CLareNnpoy, K.G. 

This Library offers to its Members the use of a large 

and choice collection of books, numbering upwards of 

80,000 volumes of ancient and modern literature, which 

are arranged upon shelves (to which all the members 

have access) in tue following twenty-six divisions :-— 

1, Ancient History, Greek and Latin Classics; includ- 
ing the collections of Boeckh, Grater, Grevius, 
Cror ovius, Muratori, &c. 

Ecclesiastical History; ineluding the Acta Sancto- 
rum, Baronii Annales, Bullarium Romanum, 
Councils, &e. 

3. Theology; including the Fathers of the Chureh, 
Parker Society Publications, Puritan and Noucon- 
formist Writers, &c. 

4. Modern European History. 

5. Voyages and Travels; including rare collections of 
Hakluyt, &e. 

6. Biography. 

‘ 

N 

$8) 


ns 


- History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
’. British County History, Topography, Heraldry, &e. 
. Parliamentary History, Hansard’s Debates, Speeches, 
ac. 
Publications of the 
of the Rolls. 
11. Statues of the Realm and Law Books. 
12. Lexicology and Philology—Eucyclopedias, English 
and Foreign. t 
13. Bibliography and Literary History. 
14. Moral and Political Philosophy. 
. Art and Science, 
1¢. Transactions and Publications of English aud Foreign 
Societies. 
17. Reviews, Magazines, and other Serials, bound in 
sets. 
Novels and Romances, old and new. 
19. English Poetry and Drama. 
20, English Miscellaneous Prose Literature. 
Works on India and Australia, and Publications of 
the Oriental Translation Fund, 
2. French Literature; Historical, Documentary, Poeti- 
cal, &e. 
23. German Literature; ineluding the Historical Collec- 
tions of Pertz, Pez, Westphalen, &c. 
- Itwlian Literature, Gsneral and Historical ; including 
the collections of Muratori, Grevius, Alberi, &c. 
25, Spanish Literature, Comedias, Sueltas, &c. 
u. History and Literature of the United States of 
America. 
A New Edition of the Catalogue, with Classified Index, 
forming a royal-octavo yolume of 1,000 pages, is in the 
ress. 

Terms of Adinission—Subseription, £3 a year, without 
Entrance Fee, of £2 a year, with Fee of £6; Life Mem- 
bership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country members, ten 
to residents in town. 

R. HARRISON, Sec. and Librarian, 
Reading-room Open from 1) to 6. 


Gos LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle street, London. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than those of many other Old- 
established Offices, and Insurers are fully protected 
from ail risk by an ample Guarantee Fund in addition to 
the accumulated funds derived from the investments of 
Premiums. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent., of the profits, accordiug to the conditions 
Coutained iu the Society's Prospectus, 

The Profits of this Society are divided every five years ; 
and Policies eifected before Midsummer, 1806, will pare 
ticipate at the next division. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needie street, Loudon, or of any of the Agenis of the 
Society. JAMES HARKIS, Actuary. 


tecord Commission aud Master 


ws 





BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
Cornhill and Charing Cross, London 
Established 1303, 
Capital—£1,000,000 Sterling, 
All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security. 
Snerrie.p Neave, Eeq., Chairman. 
WiLiiaAM Dent, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Guo, Cank Giyn, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 

At the close of the year 1863, a Bonus Diviston will 
be made on GLone Prorrr-Scae Life Policies, for the 
Five Years then ended. 

All Descriptions of frre, Lire, aud Annurry Business 
transacted. 

MERCANTILE INsURANCES AT THE Repucep Rarss, 

Claims liberally aud promptly settled; and losses 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. 

During the last Ten Years the Frre Insunance Duty 
paid by the Gove has increased from £35,754 to £47,856. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a miid Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 
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HE GENERAL CREDIT and 

FINANCE COMPANY of LONDON (Limited) 

are prepared to RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS for the 

CAPITAL of the GREAT EASTERN NORTHERN 

JUNCTION RAILWAY. 

Capital, £1,500,000 in Shares of £20 ench, of which 

£750,000 is already appropriated, aud the remaining 
£750,000 (or 37,500 Shares) are offered to the public. 


Deposit on application, 103. per Share. 


No other payment will be required until after the passing 
of the Act, and the whole of the deposit will be 
returned, after deducting expenses, not exceeding 5s. 
per share, in the eveut of the failure of the Bill. 

DrrRecTors. 

Rowland Winn, Esq., Appleby, Lincolnshire, Chairman 
of the West Riding and Grimsby Railway. 

James Goodson, Esq., Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway. 

William Kelsall, Esq., Leeds, Director of the West Riding 
and Grimsby Railway. 

Captain Jervis, M.P., 

Lightly Simpson, Esq Directors 

George Palmer, Esq., of 

Samuel Anderson, Esq., Great Eastern Railway. 

James Packe, Esq., 

William Romaine Callender, jun., Esq., Manchester. 

Stephen Koe, Esq., Boldsha Hall, and Bowling Iron 
Works, Bradford. 

William Foster, E<q., Mayor of Lincoln, 

William Marshall, Esq., Greeston place, Lincoln. 
BANKERS. 
Messfs, Glyn, Mills, and Co. 
The Union Bank of London. 


AGENTs.—The General Credit and Finance Company of 
London (Limited). 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, Auction Mart, Lon- 


on. 
Messrs, Joshua Hutchinson and Son, 15 Angel court, 
London. 
SoricrTors. 
Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co. 
Messrs. Maynard and Son. 
ENGINEERS. 

Messrs. Hawkshaw, Fowler, and Stephenson. 
Secretary—James Hutt, Esq. 
Offices—General Credit and Finance Company of Lon- 
don (Limited), No. 7 Lothbury, E.C., and 17B Great 

George-street, Westminster. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


In presenting this prospectus to the public the Gene- 
- Credit and Finance Company of London beg to state 
that 

The Great Eastern Northern Junction Railway Com- 
pany is formed for the purpose of connecting London 
with the Northern coual-fields, and connecting the East- 
ern Counties and London with the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire and Lancashire by a trunk line of 
practically Jevel gradients for the cheaper transit of goods 

and minerals, and to give to the central parts of Lin- 
colnshire railway accommodation, placing Bourne, Slea- 
ford, Lincoln, and Gainsborough, aud the intervening 
towns upon a trunk line of railway. 

The country extending from the east side of London, 
throngh Cambridge, Peterborough, Lincoln, and Gains- 
borough, to Doncaster, is one peculivrly adapted for 
attaining easy gradients; and the existing Great Eas- 
tern main line to Cambridge towards St. Ives, if con- 
tinued by that route, would open to the northern coal- 
fields of South Yorkshire, the West Riding, and Durham, 
a highly improved means of transit for coal, while it 
would also give, by its connection with the manufac- 
turing districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, through 
the Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincolnshire Railway, at 
Lincolp, and with the manufacturing districts of the 
West Riding, by its connection with the West Riding 
and Grimsby Railway, leading to Wakefield, a cheaper 
transit for goods, and a more direct access to the Vic- 
toria (London) Docks, and other places of transshipment, 
for exports and imports through the Port of London, 
than is now furnished by the existing railways. 

The Great Eastern Company have established a line of 
packets to the Continent, starting from Harwich to 
Rotterdam daily, and by means of this service passengers 
and goods from the West Riding and from Lancashire 
may reach Rotterdam within the 24 hours. 

The present Company is formed to make a trunk line 
in extension of the Great Eastern main line through 
‘Cambridge, from Stanton near St. Ives, and proposes to 
pass through Ramsey, Peterborough, Deeping, Bourne, 
Folkingham, Sleaford, Lineoln, and Gainsborough, to 
Doncaster and Askern, communicating at Peterborough, 
through the Great Easteru Station with the London and 
North-Western, the Midland and Great Northern Rail- 
ways, forming junctions at Lincoln with the Great Nor- 
thern, the Midland, the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnsbire, and at Gainsborough with the two latter 
companies, aud forming junctions near Doncaster and 
Askern with the West Riding and Grimsby Railway, 
through which it will reach Wakefield, with the South 
Yorkshire, gaining access to the Great South Yorkshire 
coal-field, with the Great Northerm at the Doncaster 
Station, with the Lancashire and Yorkshire at Askern, 
and with the North-Eastern for Hull, through the South 
Yorkshire Railway at Thorne. 

The line runs almost wholly through a level country, 
where the gradients will be quite flat; and in the small 
portion where it ters higher g ds the gradient 
will be kept within 1 to 400, so as to be practically level, 
and attain the object above alluded to, of carryiug, com- 
pared with other rallways, double the present load of 
goods and minerals with the same tractive power. 

The Company has made arrangements for the inter- 
change of traffic to and from the West Riding of York- 
shire with the West Riding and Grimbsy Railway Com: 





pany. 

The length of the line from Stanton, near St. Ives, to 
Aekern will be 108} miles. 

The several branches aud connections with existing 
lines on the route and at the Northern termiui will re- 
quire the construction of 21} further miles. 

The Company has made arrangements with the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, under which the Great 
Eastern agree to find half the capital, and to work and 
maintain and pay all revenue expenses of the! ine, when 
made, upon receiving 45 per cent. for woiking expenses. 


the same proportion of the gross amount earned upon 
the Great Eastern Trunk Line, between Stanton and 
London, from any traffic passing to or from the new 
Railway. : 

Out of this fund the capital of the new Company is to 
receive a minimum dividend of 5 per cent., without any 
limit as to maximum: but, subject to the payment of 5 
per cent., the earnings upon both new and old lines are 
to be divided upon a mileage. 

The total cost of the new line between St. Ives and 
Askern, with the connecting branches, will be £1,500,000. 

The effect of these arrangements with the Great 
Eastern will be that a tratlic of £16 per mile per week 
will furnish an amount equal to the payment of the 
minimum dividend of 5 per ceut.—a mileage receipt so 
small as to be absolutely certain. 

Thus, practically, the sharekolders are guaranteed a 
minimum dividend of £5 per cent. without any limit as to 
the maximum. 

The actual earnings upon the new line may be well 
calculated from the fact that the Great Northern system, 
comprising 351 miles, of which only one-half is trunk 
line, furnishes from all sources a weekly average of up- 
wards of £90, and the Great Eastern system of 603 miles, 
of which less than one-third is trunk line, furnishes 
upwards of £43 per mile per week, nnd that no one of 
the trunk lines of the kingdom running from the meiro- 
polis is, apart from the collateral and branch lines, 
earning less than £100 per mile per week. 

If the proposed trunk line only earned one-half of 
the present average earnings ofthe whole Great Northern 
system, viz., £45 per mile per week, it would pay a 
dividend of above 11 per cent. upon its capital, leaving 
a net profit to the Great Kastern of more than £84,000 
a year from new traffic passing over their existing line 
from Stanton Junction to London. 

The annexed tables show the rapid increase of the 
dividends of the proposed Company, and of the protit 
to the Great Eastern Railway Company, on the expan- 
sion of the traffic, under the arrangement with that 
Company :— 

Result of the Working on £1,500,000 Expenditure, 
Traffic per mile Dividend per Profit to Great 
Ceut. 





per Week, Eastern Railway 
Company. 
£16 £5 £15,000 
20 5 38,000 
24 6 45,000 
23 7 53,000 
32 8 ° 61,000 
36 eeeecere 9 eveece 68,000 
40 ecco ie ‘. 76,000 
44 oc ces ll eeceee 84,000 


Suppose that ultimately the development of the traffic 
requires the expenditure of 2,000,000/., viz. share capital, 
1,500,000, and debentures, 500,0001, the following table 
shows the result, calculating the interest on debentures 
at 4$ per cent. :— 

Result of the Working on £2,000,000 Expenditure. 
Traflic per mile Dividend per Cent. Profit to Great 





per Week. (after paying 44 per Eastern Railway 
Ceut on Debentures). Company. 
£16 £4} — 
20 secece ) £15,000 
24 oreo 5 38,000 
23 oo 00 06 53 53,000 
32 eeere 6 61,000 
36 eo cece 7 69,000 
40 seveee 8 7,000 
42 coccce 94 oe 84,000 


The public advantages resulting from the line may be 
estimated from the fact that a reduction of 2s. per tou in 
the price of coal in London involves a saving of half a 
million annually; that the saving in the tonnage of 
goods will be at least equal in amount; that the whole 
of the Eastern counties of England will be put im direct 
and unbroken communication with the northern coal- 
fields and manufacturing districts; that those manufac- 
turing districts will have opened to them a new and un- 
broken route to the Continent, and that the main towns 
of the great county of Lincola will be placed upon a 
through route its vast agricultural produce carried direct 
to the northern and southern markets at a reduced cost, 
and its passenger intercourse relieved of the present 
delays and embarrassments. 

Applications for shares to be made in the annexed 
form, which must be left at the Ortices of the General 
Credit and Finance Compu.ny of London (Limited), or at 
the Bankers’, with a deposit of 10. per share on the 
number of shares applied for. No other payment will be 
required until after the passing of the Act, and the depo- 
sit will be returned after deducting expenses (not ex- 
os 5s. per share) in the event of the failure of the 

ill. 

Detailed en geen and plans, with forms of appli- 
cation for shares, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
General Credit and Finance Company, 7, Lothbury, 
K.C.; or of the Secretary of the Railway Company, at 
173, Great George street, Westminster. 





Form oF APPLICATION FOR S#ARES. 


To the Directors of the General Credit and Finance 
Company of London (Limite), 7, Lothbury. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid the sum of £ , being 
10. per share on shares, [ request that shares of 
£20 each in the Great Eastern Northern Junction Rail- 
way Company may be allotted to me, and I hereby agree 
to accept such shares, or any less Dumber that may be 
allotted to me, and to sigu the subscription contract 
when required. 

1 am, Gentlemen your obedient Servant, 


ame iu full ...... evvcce 
BE 5.0.00 sevevnsee eee 
Description........ eeeees 
DatOee ceccccescccecos ove 


Note.—This form of application to be left at the 
Bankers, or at the offices of the General Credit and 
Finance Company, who will givea receipt for the deposit 
to be afterwards exchanged for scrip. 


AUSAGE-MAKING and MINCING 
MACHINES, for Families, Hotels, Pastrycooks, 
Butchers, Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, &c. Small 
Mincers for the prevention of Indigestion; Mills for 
cotiee, pepper, spice, &c., for family use. Rotary Knife- 
cleaners of superior quality. 
8S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour street, London. First-class Silver Prize 
Medalawarded. Price-lists and testimouials forwarded 





A RMY CONTRACTS for FUEL 
A LIGHT.—Tenders will be received at th 
until 12 bape Noon on the 16th of Fetreary 
persons who may be willing to enter i 2 ae 
pnt nt y g to enter into Contracty tor 


COALS, COKE, CANDLES, AND WOOD, 
in such quantities a1 may be requirad ¢, , 
Her Majesty's Land Forces and Military De We of 


in any of the following places, from 1 dt 
Blst March, 1866:— st of Apel 18H y 
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The quantities above specified of eack article of supply 
are only approximate estimates of what may probably be 
required within the period of the Coutract, but the Coa- 
tractor will be held liable to deliver such quantities a 
may be demanded under competent authorities, whether 
more or less than the above. 

Separate Tenders for Fuel, and for Light, must be made 
for each of the above-mentioned Stations or Barracks — 
separately grouped and numbered. 

Forms of Tender, and conditions of Contract may be 
obtained on application at this office, by Letter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or in Person, between 
the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed ferms must be properly filled 
up and signed, and no Tender will be notice] unless de 
livered at the undermentioued office under closed envelope 
(marked on the outside, “ Tender for Army Supplies,’) 
before 12 o'clock Noon on thel¢th February next. 
Commissary General's Office, 5 New street, Spring 
Gardens, London, S.W., lst February, 1364. 





HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abehurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

BANKERS. 
The Bank of England; Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpool (limited); Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co, 
the Union Bauk of London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at ca:] and short notice, st 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upou 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 4 

FRED. G. BONE, So:retary. 





OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 
ASIA,—TIndia, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 
AFRICA.—aAlgeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeirs, 
&c.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, iusurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W. ; Chaplims, Regent cireus, W. ; 150 Leelen 
hall street, K.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAG HORN. 
Established 27 years. 








The Great Eastern also agree to pay to a common 
fund 55 per cent. of the gross traffic of the new line, and 


on application. 
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FAMILIES OF 
THE GO G 
ENGLAND. : ; 
HE gPECTATOR Contains from W eek 
to Week an Article on the . 
CVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
— With the first of the series 
CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
A MAP OF Was issued Gratis, - 
<G WNERS OF LARGE TERRITO 
sHOWING THE CGLAND AND WALES. 
d . 
following have already appeared :— 
be ae Percies (Duke of Northumberland), 
Jaly 18, 26—*"" vith Map—14$ by 174. 
1.—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 
August a.—The Lowruers, of Westmoreland (Earl 
ad , of Lonsdale). 
15, 22.—The Sranteys, of Knowsley (Earl of 
— Derby). ; 
29,—The GRosvENORS (Marquis of West- 
2 i miuster). : 
§,—The FiTzwILLiaMs, of Wentworth (Earl 
-: Fitzwilliam). 
19, 26.—The CavenpisHes (Duke of Devonshire) 
# '§ 10.—The BenTrixcxs (Duke of Portland). 
ses 17, 94.—The CuixroNs (Duke of Newcastle). 
"G1 and Nov. 7.—The Srannores (Earls of 
. Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington’. _ siete 
" _ TaLBots (Ear rewsbury). 
Nor. It 5.7 Lavnsos Goweks (Duke of Suther- 
eS ae 
Dee. 5—The Pacets (Marquis of Anglesey). 
* 49—The MANNERS. : 
" — 94.—The Montaaus (First Period). 
Jan 9,—Montacus (Second Period). 
* 46.—The OsBoRNES. 
s 23.—The Firzroys. 
Je of the above may be had by order of any 
Ro nt newsman, price 6d. each, by post, 7d.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


qUpte’s SELECT LIBRARY. 


” 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
Nearly all the Books advertised in this day's Spectator 
are in Circulation or On Sale at Mupie’s LipRauy. 
incipal Forthcoming Boks will also be added 
B.. poe in numbers proportionate to the antici- 


pated demand. 
New Oxford street, London, February 6th, 1864. 


) UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

From its commencement Books of every shade of 

opinion on all subjects of public interest have been 

freely added to Mudie’s Library and the whole Collection 

of Modern Works thus formed is now by many Thousand 

Volumes the Largest in the World. 

Revised Lists of the principal New Works in circula- 

tion, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 

Sale, ore now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 

free, on application. 

Caaates Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford street, London. 

City Office—t King street, Cheapside. 

Branch Establishments—Cross street, Manchester ; 

and Temple street, Birmingham. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 

For a Constant Succession of the best New Books, as 

they appear, 

Oxe Guinca To ONE HunpRep Guineas PER ANNUM, 

According to the Number of Volumes required. 

Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on 

Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on 

application. 

CuagLes Epwarp Munir, New Oxford street, London. 

City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 

Branch Establishments—C-oss street, Manchester ; 

and Temple street, Birmingham. 


AU-DE-VIE.—Tiis Pure PALE 
. BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1851), 
is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. In 
French bottles, 38s, per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 
carriage paid—No agents, and to be obtained only of 
Heyny Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
E.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1829. 


K DAHaAN's LL WHISKY v. 
M. COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 























WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
(THE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


si consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
herries, &c., imports the choicest Wines and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 

CeLLARs—Marylebone Court House, W. 

SToREs AnD Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 


Export anp Borriinc Vautts—15John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 





NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 

- SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 

. Mauufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19and 46 

outhampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 


5s., and 10s. each. i i 
and 48. 6d. each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 





h ODERN FRANCE; its Journalism, 
Literature, and Society. By A. V. Krrwan, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. In post 8vo., price 7s. cloth. 

“This volume is from the pen of an author whose 
knowledge of France and Frenchmen is such that we 
doubtif it be equalled by another subject af her Britannic 
Majesty."—British Quarterly Review. 

“The book is full of interest, whilst its style and 
manner are most masterly.”—Court Journal. 

Londou: Jackson, Watrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXIX., is published THIS DAY, 
CoNTENTs. 





. China. 

New Englanders, and the Old Home. 
Forsyth’s Life of Cicero, 

Guns and Plates. 

Speke’s Travels on the Nile. 

Eels. 

Rome in the Middle Ages. 

The Dauish Duchies. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


On the Ist of MARCH, 1854, Price 23., No. I. 
(To be continued on the Ist of each alternate month.) 


‘THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
A JOURNAL oF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHI AND LIFE. 
Conrents:—l. Introductory; 2. Life of ‘Theodore 
Parker; 3. St. Jerome and his Theological Corres- 
ndents; 4. Kenrick's Biblical Essays; 5. Domestic 


Dor ge tO he 


Pre 





fissions; 6. Notices of Books; 7. Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle. 
To be had through any bookseller. Persons intending 


to subscribe will oblige by notifying their wish to the 
publishers, to whom also advertisements must be sent 
and publications for review or notice. 

London: WutrFieLp, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, 
W.C. Manchester: Jounson and Rawson, Market 


street. 
Tus ART-JOURNAL 
(price 23. 6d. monthly). 


The February Number contains the following Line 
Engravings:—Purity, by H. Bourne, after H. O'Neil, 
A.K.A.—The Battle of Trafalgar, by W. Miller, after J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A., in the Hall of Greenwich Hospital 
—The Reading Girl, by W. Roffe, from the Statue by P. 
Magni. 

The Literary contributioms include :—Cyclopean Archi- 
tecture in the Ionian Islands, by Professor Ansted, illus- 
trated—Dante's “* L’Inferno,” illustrated —On the Preser- 
vation of Pictures painted in Oil Colours, by J. B. Pyne 
—The Arundel Society—Mr. J. D. Harding, a Biography 
—British Artists; their Style and Cheracter, y J. 
Dafforne, illustrated—Almanac of the Month, from 
Designs by W. Harvey, illustrated—Art-Work in Feb- 
ruary, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A —Portrait Painting 
in England, by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A.—The Scottish 
School of Art—Gold Casket presented to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, illustrated—The “ Casket” Portrait— 
Sacred Poetry, illustrated—Robinson Crusoe, illustrated 
—Thorwaldsen's Sculptures—History of Caricature and 
of Grotesque in Art, by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A, illus- 
trated—Jerusalem and the Holy Land—Another Blow 
for Life—Aluminium Brouze—Sir Stafford Northcote on 
Schools of Art, &c. 

London: James 8S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 








Now ready, One Shilling (No. 50), the 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
fur FEBRUARY. 


With Illustrations by J. E. Mciiars, R.A., and 
BaRNEs. 


ConrTENTs. 
In Memoriam. By Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Thackeray's Library.) 
Historical Contrast: May 1701—December, 1863. 
W. M. Thackeray. By Anthony Trollope. 
Margaret Denzil's History. (Annotated by her Husband. ) 
(With an Lllustration.) 
Chapter X.—Over the Cliff. 

” XL—Omen. 

» XIL—The Little Black Book. 
A Trip to Xanadu, 
David Gray. 
The Life of a Farm Labourer. 
Cousin Phillis. Part IV. 
Extenuating Circumstances. 
Training in Relation to Health. 
The Small House at Allington. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter LIL.—The First Visit to the Guestwick 

Bridge. 

LIIL—Logquitur Hopkins. 


(With a Sketch of 


” Sertale 


CHEAP EDITION of “ WHAT WILL HE DO 
WITH 1T ”" 


On the 15th inst., in 2 vols., crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
* HAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?” 
By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrrox. 
To be followed by A STRANGE STORY. 


Rovriepee, Warne : ‘ 
Ludgate hill." » and Rovrievos, Broadway, 





ROUTLEDGE’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


HEPPARD’S FALL of ROME, and 
the RISE of NEW NATIONALIIIES, P. i 
chet, Yo. 04 IES. Pust 8yo., 
WHITE S (Rev. JAMES) HISTORY of ENGLAND 
with References and Index. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. s 
D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 
Abridged and translated by the Rev. Jubn Gill. Post 
8vo., cloth, 53. 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Por- 
traits. Feup. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
WHITE'S LANDMARKS of 
ENGLAND. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 23. 
WHITE'S LANDMARKS of 
GREECE. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
EDWARDS'S SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
18m>»., cloth boards, 6d. 
Rovurtener, Warne, and Rovur.epaer, 
Ludgate hill. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 
Tn imperial 8vo., price 12s. each. half bound. 
HE COLLEGE ATLAS, containing 
, 33 Maps, coloured in outline. For y-sixth thou- 
Band, 
The COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS, containing 22 
Maps, coloured in outline. 
In imperial 8vo., price 5s. 6d. eac’s, half bound, 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS, containing 14 Mips. Twenty- 
first thousand, 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, containing 15 
Maps. 


the HISTORY of 


the HISTORY of 


Broadway, 





Tu royal 8vo., cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE'S ATLAS of the WORLD, with 12 
Maps, coloured ; or with the plates plain, price 1s. 6d. 
RovutLeper, Warne, and Rourtepoe, Broadway, 
Lndgate hill. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo., 7s. 64. cloth. 


KETCHES of ANCIENT HISTORY, 
from the Earliest Period until the Death of 
Augustus. By James Murray. 

“Mr. Murray's account of the successive monarchies 
and republics of the ancient world is at once interesting 
and concise, and affords abundant proof that he is 
acquainted with, «nd has profitel by, the most recent 
results of historical criticism. Tue book dves its author 
great credit.”"—Speetator. 

London: T. F. A. Day, 13 Carey street, Lincoln's inn, 
Oxford: Ricuarps, 104 High street. 





Ready this day, 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION, with 

Index, of MOTLEY'S RISE of the DUTCH 
REPUBLIC, Uniform with the * History of the Nether- 
lands.” 

Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1364, with all the recent 
changes. 
APTAIN DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY 
J COMPANION for 1864 (thirty-second year), con- 
taining all the new Members, the new Ministerial Ap- 
pointments, &c, 
Wuitraker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, and all book- 
sellers. 


HE LEISURE HOUR PART for 
FEBRUARY (146) is now realy. Containing tinted 
plate of the Infant Royalty of Europe. Price Sixpence. 


HE SUNDAY at HOME PART for 
FEBRUARY (118) is now ready. With Coloured 
Frontispiece of the Cedars of Lebanon. Price Sixpence. 


ENMARK and the DUCHIES: Map 
and Historical Summary. In Leisure Hour, Part 
146, price 6d.; or No. 634, price 1d. 


ARL of DERBY: Portrait and Memoir. 
In Leisure Hour, part 146, price 6d.; or No. 683, 
price ld. 























LIV.—The Second Visit to the G 
Bridge. 
Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Corshill. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaran’ Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate, 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill 
Birmingham. 








ATCH and WARD: the London 

Police of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nine- 

teenth Centuries; with 3 Illustrations. In Leisure Hour, 
Part 146, price 6d.; or No. 632, price 1d. 


HE FOSTER BROTHERS of DOON: 
aTale of the Irish Rebellion ; now publishing in 
the Leisure Hour, 6d. Monthly. 
Retiarovs Tract Socterty, 56 Paternoster row, London. 
BOOKS for CHILDREN aud YOUNG PEOPLE. 


RESENTATION BOOKS for all 
OCCASIONS. A very careful eclected stock, from 














rl 
R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany tecth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 
62 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 








all respectable publ 
Emtty Farrarvwt, Bookseller and S:ationer (Printer 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty), 14 Princes street, Hanover 


8q uare. 
A liberal discount allowed for cash purchases. 


pares, PENS, INK, and every other 

requisite for the Writing table of thoroughly good 
quality. 

Emity Farrarvtt, Bookseller and Stationer, the 
Victoria Press, 14 Princes street, Hanover square. 

Crest, Monograms, and Address Dies engraved in 
the best style. Envelopes and paper carefully stamped, 
plaiv, or in colours. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately. © 


IN SPAIN. A Narrative of Travel in 


1853. By Hans Curtstian ANDERSEN. Author of 
* The Improvisatore.” In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


The EASTERN SHORES ofthe ADRIA- 
TIC in 1863; with a visit to Montenegro. By the 
Viscountess Srranerorn, Author of “ Egyptian 
Sepulchre, and Syrian Shrines.” In 8vo., with 
coloured Illustratious, 


LEGENDSofICELAND. Translated by 
Georce E. J. Powetr and Erreur Macnosson. 
Iu 8vo., with Twenty-five Illustrations by Zwecker 
and other Artists. 


The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 
SELVES. A Series of Popular stories by the best 
Danish novelists. ‘Translated by Mrs. Bushby. In 
8 vols. post 8vo. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
BELLA DONNA: or, the Cross before 


the Name. By Ginsert Dyce. In 2 vols. post 5vo. 
‘*The story of this plump little damsel is told with 
much clever elaboration of her character by the lightest 
of touches. The success of the novel depends on the 
success of its character-painting. The tone of the book is 
wholesome, and the writing good."—Zxaminer. 


MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. By the 
Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” In 2 
vols. post 8vo. 

“ * Meadowleigh 'is a charming story. It has the ease, 
grace, and simplicity which characterize the writer's 
style, and combines with them considerable and well- 
sustained intrinsic interest."—Jorning Post. 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 
Author of “ Whitefriars.” In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
“This volume is a string of beads, each bead a well- 
eut gem, and the thread which unites them is a 
silken cord—rich, delicate, and dexterously wrought."— 
Atheneum. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 
DOW of ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 
Author of “East Lyune,” “The Channings,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8yo, 

* The best novel Mrs. Wood has written. For steadily 
accumulating interest we know of no novel of the present 
day to be compared with it.”"—Athenzum. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


CHARLES MACKAY’'S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 


Just ready, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES from the ANTIQUE and 
SKETCHES from NATURE. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘* Under Green Leaves,” 
“rhe Salamandrine,” &e. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo., eight Mlustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6¢ 
i 


The TIGER PRINCE: or, Adventures in 


the Wilds of Abyssinia. By Witi1Am Datton. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SCENES from the DRAMA of EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenrorr Apams, 
Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, In crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 
CITHARA: Lyricat Poems, Old and New, 
By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L, 
In 12mo. cloth, on toned paper, price 5s. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE:; or, the Chain and 
its Tinks. By Emma J. Worpoise, Author of 
Millicent Kendrick,” “* Married Life,” &c. 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8yo., cloth, price 7's. 6d. 


TWICE LOST. A Novel in 1 vol. By 
dl — of “Story of a Family,” “ Queen 
sadel, We. 


Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


NAOMIT; or, The Last Days of Jeru- 
salem. By Mrs. J. B. Wezs. New Edition, with 
Designs by Gilbert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 

Virtve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


The PEOPLE'S EDITION of the PRINCE 
CONSORT’S SPEECHES. 
Next week, with Portrait, feap. 8vo., price 1s. 


POPULAR EDITION of the Prin- 

d cipal Speeches and Addresses of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort, with an Introduction giving some 
Outlines of his Character, 

From the Introduction. 

“Tt must be obvious to the reader that the writer has 
received the most valuable and important aid from those 
who, by their constant intercourse with the Prince Con- 
sort, could best appreciate the high qualities in him 
which shone forth in domestic life—from persons in the 
Royal Household, who saw him daily—from members of 
ane aa Family—and especially from the Queen her- 
self, 

*,* A LIBRARY EDITION of the above Work. With 
Portrait. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





YONGE S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
May now be had in 1 vol. post 4to., price 21s. cloth. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON ; 
Containing all the Greek words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonar, B.A. Fourth 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 
London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Mrs.BRAY'S NEW WORK on BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. 
Just published in feap. 8vo., with 5 maps, price 7s. 6d. 


TPHE BRITISH EMPIRE ; a Sketch 
of the Geography, Growth, Natural and Political 
Features of the United Kingdom, its Colonies and De- 
pendercies. By Carno.tne Bray, Author of “ Physiology 
for Schools.” 
“ The work exhibits great “Mrs. Bray's treatise 
research, is constructed on | unites in itself all that is 
an excellent plan, ably|requisite to a due under- 
carried out, and will be | standing of the multiplied 
found most valuable as a| component members of the 
work of reference.”—Morn- | British Empire. The author 
ing Advertiser. has not failed to collect the 
latest information.”—Press, 


London: Loxoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 





NEW EDITION of MILES on the HORSE’S STABLE, 
In imperial 8vo0., with 13 plates, price 15s. cloth. 
ENERAL REMARKS on STABLES, 

and Examples of Stable Fittings, with TIllustra- 

By Wiis Mites, Esq. Second Edition. 

By the same Author, also New Editions. 

The HORSE'S FOOT, and How to Keep it 
Sound, 12s. 6d. 

A PLAIN TREATISE on HORSE-SHOE- 
ING, 2s. 

*,* Two Casts or Models of OF Fore Feet. No.1 
Shod for all Purposes. No. 2. Shod with Leather, on 
Miles’s plan, may be had, price 33. each. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


tions. 





SCHOOL HISTORIES by the AUTILOR of 
“AMY HERBERT.” 
Revised Ejlition, in feup, 8vo., price 33, 6d. cloth. 
FIRST HISTORY of GREECE from 
the Siege of Troy, B.c. 1184, to the Destruction of 
Corinth, b.c. 146. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
Historical works by the same Author. 


The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 
from the Foundation of Rome, ae 753, to the Fall of 
tom under Titus, av. 70. Eleventh Edition, 
2e. Od, 

HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH to 
the Council of Nicw, a.p. 325. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, 
ASSYRIA, and BABYLONIA, with Two coloured Maps, 
price 6s. 

London: Lonaman, Green and Co., Paternoster row. 


SLATER'S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo., price 2s. 6d. each. 


ENTENTIZ CHRONOLOGICHE; 
Being a complete system of Ancieut and Modern 
Chronology. 
Introductory Lessons on 
Dates in general; Chrono- 
logy before Chyist ; Chrono- 
logy after Christ ; Chrouo- 
logy necessary in the Siudy 
of Ecclesiastical History ; 
Dates connected with 
Science and Literature;| General Chronogical 
Table contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. 
Henry Siarer, Author of ‘Lessons in Geography.” 
New Edition, revised aud much enlarged. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Dr. COOKE TAYLORS MANUALS of HISTORY. 
The Seventh Edition, in post 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 
HE STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
MODERN HIsTORY: Containing the Rise and 
Progress of the principal European Nations, their 
Political History, and the Changes in their Social Con- 
dition. By W. Cooxe Tayior, LL.D. With a Supple- 
mentary Chapter by the Rev. C. Bannan, D.D. 

By the same Author, Seventh Edition, price 6s. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT HISTORY: Containing the Political History, 
Geographical Position, aud Social State of the principal 
Nations of Antiquity. 

London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Chronology for the His- 
tory of France; Dates 
useful to Artists; Dates 
useful to Musicians; Dates 
useful in the Medical 
Profession ; Dates for the 
History otthe Mast Indies; 








This day is published, 8vo., 33. 6d. 
CHARGE to the CLERGY of the 
DIOCESE and PROVINCE of CALCUTTA at 
the Second Diocesan and First Metropolitan Visitation 
of Grorce Kpwarp Lyncu Corron, D.D., Bishop of 
Calcutta, Metropolitan in Iudia and Ceylon. 
Macmi.tan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Price 3s., coloured, the 


h AP of DENMRMA R K, 

from Keira Jounston’s Roya. Arias. 
Wititam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


EW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adwinis- 
tration. Proving that the best aud most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Jonn Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 
John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; and Savory aud Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, London, 


Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half 
morocco, 15s.; free by pean oroeo, Is; 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Ph 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Garxpo eno. 
— Grindon is evidently a thinker of - 
eee Right nobly does the ay origi. 
on the crowded mysteries and many-colo eteourae 
mena of existence....... We can comment a 
velume as a vigorous, stimulating " sas 
Quarterly Review. ; »6 book. — British 
“The reader will find in it much though: 
Treading. ‘There is plenty to think upon, Plena much 
plenty to entertain.” —Jiustrated London News — 
London: I’. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.c 


r T ae, 
HORTHAND.— Mr. F., PITMAN’s 
NEW SHORTHAND CLASS will commenes 
Wednesday evening, February 10, at eight O'clock 
Terms for the course, 7s. 6d. The Art taug} tag 
or by post, for £1 1s. SAt Personally, 


London: ¥. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, £9 
EO, 








280 pp., 3s., free by post, 
\7EGETABLE COOKERY, Pasrpy 
PICKLING, &c. ' 
* Cook needs it."—Spectator. 
London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.¢, 





Now ready, 7s. cloth gilt, 
[pPBBetrs PEERAGE and BARO. 
NETAGE for 1864, Illustrated with Armorial 
Bearings and Heraldic Charges. Under the Tevision 
and correction of the Nobility. 
BosworrH and Harrison, Booksellers to 1.RE 
the Prince of Wales, Regent street; Dray, Ludgate 


hill. 
GOmME GLIMPSES into LIFE in the 
FAR EAST. 


Graphic Sketches of the Manners and Custoras of 
the European and Native Inhabitauts of Malacca and 
neighbouring Islands. 

London: Riewarpson and Co., 23 Cornhill, 








Now ready, demy 8vo., 12s. 





Just published, price 3s, 6d., per post 33, 8. 


\ ORDS of ADVICE to YOUNG 
NAVAL OFFICERS, 


By E. A. INGLEFIELD, F.R.S., Captain, Royal Navy, 
Wenp and Hunt, 9 Castle street, Liverpool. 
London: Lonoman and Co.; Simpxtn, Marsnaut, and 

Co.; Houlston and Wright; E. Stanford; 
W. Allan and Co. 
ssiaiemiagiaceincenisiaiatitei sa 
HORTHAND may easily be acquired 
by READING “THOMPSON'S PHONETIC 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS,’ which, 
after a short practice, can be read with the same ease 
as common print. No. 1, which contains the Alphabet, 
is now published, price ¢d., by post 7d. Prospectus of the 
“ Half-Hours,” one Stamp, 

MANUAL of PHONOGRAPIIY (on the principie of 
writing Vowels simultaneously with Consonants) free by 
post, 2s. Gd, 

J. Tompson, 119 Chancery lane, London. 








No. I. will be Published, February 10th. 


T H E R E A L M. 
A JOURNAL of POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
aud ART. Price 3d.; Stamped 4d. 
*The Realm” does not affect “to supply a distinct 
want in modern journalism.” Every want is already 
more than satiated. We draw our encouragement not 
from dearth but from redundancy. Coupetition has 
mainly run to cheapness and bulk. 
The pith of our experiment is to get and give money's 
worth in quality, not quantity. “Brevity is the soul of 
wit"—wit in its good old compact sense, not in its frothy 
modern nousense. We shall make no jokes for idle 
pyrotechny’s sake, but not disdain the sparks that flash 
spontaneously from the solid work of the forge. 
As to our politics, we hope we are true Englishmea. 
We are Reformers, resolute and bold to strike at every 
canker of the Commonwealth. We are not afraid of 
purging tie Constitutiom of.any dirt, however time- 
honoured dirt it may be. Good machinery ought to work 
best with clean wheels. We shall do battle with corrup- 
tion in all the thousand forms under which a short 
sighted selfisuness sets private interest against public 
spirit, 
We are Conservatives, staunch and unflinching to hold 
fast whatever we believe vital and organic in our system 
of representative self-government; the growth of ages— 
the piled result of successive generations of resolute but 
circumspect reformers; the model on which the residue 
of the human race are now in the fulness of time fain to 
build their best hopes of prosperity and freedom. 
We are not so obstinately conservative as to uphold 
what is bad and rotten because it is ancient: nor 60 
ardent reformers as to wish to alter what is good merely 
because it is not our own invention. We stand fast or 
cry forward, according to our conviction, deaf alike to 
popular outcry and the whisper of official inspiration. 
We shall speak frankly, intelligently we trust, at 
any rate impartially, on Art, Books, Society and the 
Theatres—as men of the world free from the bias of 
clique, professional jealousies, and the assumption of 
dogmatic infallibility. 
We shall court the favour of the public eye (much 
dazed with close-crammed columns) by condensing our 
Matter to enlarge our print, instead of condensing our 
print to expand our matter in superfluity of fine writing. 
We shall say what we have to say in the fewest and 
simplest words, priuted on the best papei in the clearest 
type. 
The REALM will be published every Wednesday, and 
sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers aud 
Newsvendors. 


Office: 23 Tavistock street, W.C. 
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13 Great MaRLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 


Kdited from the Papers at 


couRT 


E NNE. 
acrid S the Duke of MaNncnEsTER. Three 
yols. 8vo. Fine Portraits. 30s. 


. nchester has done a welcome service 

— mong poe and secret history by publishing 
to the vers apers. In them will be found something 
—_ oeyphns men and women in whom the reader 
on cease to feel an interest.”—Athenazum. 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One vol. 


i the brief and promising career of a 
«This ster) © ingula ly gifted is told in au admirable 
ae ‘A more interesting narrative we have seldom 
read.’ —Observer. 
TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
? 2R'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA. and NEW 
aD By Mrs. Murer, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Muter. Two vols. 2ls. 
«Mrs. Muter’s Travels combine instruction and amuse- 
oan more than ordinary degree.” —Atheneum. 





LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
4GE for 1864. Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 33rd 
Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., 
handsomely bound. 

“The best existing Peerage."—Reader. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 


Female Convict. By a PRIsoN Matron. Two vols. 
«4 book that ought to be widely read." — Examiner. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 
3y the Hon. Mrs. NoRTON. Illustrated by Millais, 5s. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


“+ Wildfire’ will undoubtedly add considerably to Mr. 
Thornbury’s reputation ; 80 vivid is the interest, so clear 
the narrative.” —Post. 


A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By the 
Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. ‘Three vols. 
“ An admirable novel. It is superior to any of the 
Author's former productions.’ —Post. 
ELLA NORMAN. By Eiizabeth A. 
Murray. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. 
“A clever and genuine book.” —Z£raminer. 





HAYDWN’S DATES. 
ELEY -NTU EDITION. 

Dates and Faets relating to the History of Mankind from 
the most authentic aud recent records, especially 
interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned 
Professions, Literary Institutes, Merchants, and 
General Readers. 

In One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed 

in legible type, price 18s. cloth. 
DICTIONARY of DATES 
RELATING to ALL-AGES and NATIONS, for 

Universal Reference, Comprehending Remarkable Oc- 

eurrences, Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, Laws 

and Gor#rnment of Countries—their progress in Civili- 
zatiors, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science—their 

Achi ts,in Ar i their Civil, Military, and 

Religious Institutions, and particularly of the British 

Empire. By Josep Haypn. 

Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by 
Benjamin VINCENT, ASsistaut Secretary aud Keeper of 
the Library of the Royal Lustitution of Great Britain. 

London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street, W. 


WORKS by the POET-LAUREATE. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. A New 
Edition. Price 7s. cloth. 

TENNYSON’'S POEMS. Fifteenth Edition. In 1 vol. 

feap. 8vo., price 9s. cloth. 

TENNYSON'S PRINCESS: a Medley. Eleventh 

Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 

TENNYSON’S MAUD; and other Poems. Fifth 

Edition. Price 53. cloth. 

IN MEMORIAM. Fourteenth Edition. Price 6s, cloth. 

London: Epwarkp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 

















HE SONG of SONGS [The Voice of 
A. the Bridegroom and the Voice of the Bride). 
Divided into Acts and Scenes, with the Dialogues appor- 
tioned to the different interlocutors, chiefly as directed 
by M. the Professor Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. 
Ke “ Siquid decens, 
Siquid venustum est, ejus hoc totum est opus.” 
Rendered into verse, from the received English transla- 
tion and other versions, by JosEPH HaMBLETON. 
London: Trusyxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 53. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 
WRIGHT, of BIRKENSHAW, in the COUNTY 
of YORK 1736-1796. Edited by his Grandson, Taomas 
Waicur, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
London: J. Russect Surrn, 36 Soho square. 





Now ready, 8yo., pp. 408, with many Engravings, 
cloth, 14s. 
HE HISTORY of the VIOLIN and 
_ other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON with the 
BOW, from the Remotest Time to the Present; also an 
account of the Principal Makers, Euglish aud Foreign. 
By W. Sampvys, F.S.A., and S. A. Forsrer. 
London: J, Russein SmirH, 36 Soho square, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Stre 


New Novel by the Author of “The Old House by the 
Churchyard.” 


On Friday, February 12, in 3 Vols. post 8vo. 


WYLDE R’S 


A NOVEL. 
By JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, 
Author of “ The Houso by the Churchyard.” 





H AN D. 





et. 





TEN MONTHS IN 





This day, in 8vo., price 15s., cloth lettered. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


By Mr. SMYTHE, 


With an Introduction and Appendix by Colonel W. J. SMYTHE, Royal Artillery, 
late H.M. Commissioner to Fiji. 


Illustrated by Chromolithographs and Woodcuts from sketches made on the spot. With 
Maps by Arrowsmith. 





Oxford, and 337 Strand, London: JOHN HENRY and JAMES PARKER. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
CONTEMPORARIES; 


Or, the RISE of the AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 
By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 
Author of ‘Teuton, a Poem,” and “Frederick Lucas, a Biography.” 


AND HIS 





London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Flect Street. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


NORWICH SCHOOL SERMONS. 


Preached at the Sunday Evening Services of King Edward VI.’s School, 
Norwich. 
By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, M.A. Head Master. 





London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 








MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. : 

EW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 
et on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially 
for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, 
with copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, 
Examination Questious, &c., necessary for Examines, 
but not to be found in any other School Histories. By 
Mr. Ronerr Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal College, 
Cheltenham. 

I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Junior Classes. 7th Thousand. Price 23. 6d. cloth. 

“ We foretell that these “ Outlines” will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments."—Papers for the School- 
master. 

If. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Classes. Revised Edition, Price 5s. 6d., cloth. 

“ As a practical Text-Book for the Student, it is exactly 
adapted to his wants, and from experience we can affirm, 
that he will find in it all his studies may require. The 
arrangement is excellent."—Znglish Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Ill. ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD 
of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Students. Price 6s. 
cloth. 


Just published, 8yvo. cloth, price 7s. 


MANUAL of RELIGIOUS _IN- 
STRUCTION. By Atperr Revise, D.D., 
Pastor at Rotterdam, and Author of “ Critical Studies on 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew,” a work crowned 
by “ The Hague Society for the Defence of the Christian 
Religion.” 
London: Stupxtn, Mvasaart, and Co. 


CRE-FYDD'S FAMILY FARE. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
HE YOUNG HOUSEWIFE’S DAILY 
ASSISTANT on all Matters relating to Cookery 
and Housekeeping; containing Bills of Family Fare for 
Every Day in the Year: which include Breakfast and 
Dinner for a Small Family, and Dinner for Two Ser- 
vants. Also, Twelve Bills of Fare for Dinner Parties, 
and Two for Evening Entertainments, with the Cost 
annexed. By Cre-Fypp. 
London: Simpxry, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Ge. 2es WORDS. 
1 vol., 78. 6d. extra cloth ; 12s. 6d. morocco. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 
Birmingham: Henry Waiour. 
Sold by all booksellers. 











Ath 


“ Carefully and judiciously put together.” 
London: Simpxtw, Marsnaut, and Co. 





D= PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS :— 

DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de |'ECOLIER FRAN- 

CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 


3s. 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTER (Complément du Trésor). 
3s. 6d. 


PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s, 6d. 

HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French 
3s. 6d. 


TRADUCTEUR' HISTORIQUE (Second French. 
Reading-Book). 3s. 64. 
London: Simpxriy, MARSHALL, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavistock 
street, Covent Garden, 








ANTI-SLAVERY MISSION to the UNITED 
SLATES. 


This day is published, in post 8vo., cloth, 6s., with 
Coloured Map of the Federal and 
Confederate States. 
of her 


MERICA; the Origin 

Present Conflict; her Prospect for the Slave, 

and her Claim for Anti-Slavery Sympatby. Illustrated 

by Incidents of Travel, during a Tour in the Summer of 

1863, throughout the United States, from the Eastern 

Houndaries of Maine to the Mississippi. By Jauss 
Ww. Massie, D.D., LL.D. 

London : Jonn Sxow, Paternoster row. 





Now ready, elegantly printed on toned paper, thick feap. 
8vo., half bound, uncut, price 7s. 6d. 
HAKESPEARE’S JEST-BOOKS, 
being reprints of the Karly Jest-Books supposed to 
have been used by Shakespeare. A HUNDRED 
MERRY TALYS, from the only known copy; also 
MERRY TALES and QUICKE ANSWERUS, from the 
rare editions of 1530 and 1567. Edited, with Lutroduc- 
tion and Notes, by W. C. Haziirr. 
Published by Wit1is and Sormenay, 136 Strand, 
London. 
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“Mr. Murray’s Students’ Manuals are the cheapest 
educational books in existence.” —ExaMInER. 


MURRAY'S STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 





"This series of ‘Stupenrs' MANvALs,’ edited for the 
most part by Dr. WM. Sucrx, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable as educa- 
tional works. While thereis an utter absence of flip- 
pancy in them, there is thought in every page, which 
cannot fail to excite thought in those who study them, 
and we are glad of an opportunity of directing attention 
to these admirable school-books.'—The Museum. 





1.—ENGLAND. 


The STUDENT’S HUME; a HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the EARLIEST TIMES. Based 
on the History by Davin Hume, corrected and con- 
tinued to1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
“This ‘History’ is certainly we!l done. In the form of 

Notes and Illustrations, many important subjects, con- 

stitutional, legal, or social, are treated ; and the autho- 

rities of the period are ment‘oned at its close." — Spectator. 


II.—FRANCE. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
From the EARLIEST TIMES to the FSTABLISH- 
MENT of the SECOND EMPIRF, 1852. EjJited by 
Ws. Surrs. LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
“There was no greater literary want than a really 

good English ‘ History of France,’ which is now supplied 

by the work before us. The matter is well selected and 
well condensed, and the style is clear and forcible.”"— 

Gardener's Chronicle. 


III.—GREECE. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
From the EARLIEST TIMES to the ROMAN CON- 
QUEST. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 
“Written on an excellent plan, and carried out ina 

careful and scholar-like manner. The great distinctive 

feature, however, is the ‘ History of Literature and Art.’ 

This gives it a decided advantage over all previous works.” 

—Atheneum. 


IV.—ROME. (1) The Republic. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the EARLIEST TIMES to the ESTABLISH- 
MENT ofthe EMPIRE. By Dean LippE1L. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“We should commend this history to the youthful 
student as the one which will convey the latest views and 
most extensiveinformation. Our opinion is, that there 
is no other work which so ably supplies ‘a History of 
Rome’ suited to the present day."—Blackwood. 


(2) The Empire. 


The STUDENT’S GIBBON; an EPI- 
TOME of the HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Abridged from Gibbon. 
By Wa. SmirH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
“Dr. Wm. Smith has preserved the main features of 

the great historian's work, the chief alterations being the 

omission of offensive anti-Christian sneers and the incor- 
poration of important notes in the body of the text.”"— 

Guardian. 


V.—LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By Gronce P. Marsu. Edited, 
with additional Chapters and Notes, by Wu. Smiru, 
LL.D. Post 810., 7s. 6d. 

“Dr. Smith has added two chapters, containing a 
compact yet distinct summary of what is to be found 
in the best writers on the English language, and has 
produced a manual of great utility.”"—Athenwum. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B.Saaw. Edited with Notes 
and ' remem by Wx. Surry, LL.D. Post 8vo., 
7s. 6 
“ Mr. Shaw has supplied a desideratum in English 

literature. His book contains a brief but satisfactory 

sketch of all the great English writers, from the earliest 
period to the present day. On the whole it appears to 
be a fair and impartial summary.”—English Review. 


VI.—GRAMMARS. 
The STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Professor Curttus. Translated under the Revision 
ofthe Author. Edited by Wa. Sairn, LL.D. Post 
8yvo., 7s. 6d. 

“'There is no Greek grammar in existence which in so 
small a compass contains so much valuable and sugges- 
tive information, and we hope that it may ere long be 
adopted as the standard Greek grammar in this country.” 
—The Museum. 


The STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR. 

By Wa. Smirn, LL.D. Post 8yo., 7s. 6d. 

“There are very few students who will require more in- 
formation than ie here supplied by skilful arrangement, 
in a convenient size and form for practical use. The 
editor's good sense is sensible throughout.”—Athenewum. 


VII.—GEOGRAPHY. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan. Edited by 
W. Smirs,LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

“A valuable addition to our geographical works. It 
contains the newest and most reliable information 
derived from the researches of modern travellers. No 
better text-book can be placed in the hands of scholars,” 
—VJournal of Education. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


NEW WORKS. 


Sir JOHN ELIOT; a Biography. 
By Jonn Forster. 2 vols. crown $vo., with 2 Portraits 
from the Originals at Port Eliot. (In a few days. 


“The most illustrious Confessor in the cause of liberty 
whom that time produced.” Henry Hawa. 





2 
The STORY of the GUNS. By 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., F.RS. With 
88 Illustrations on Wood. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


3. 
EASTERN EUROPE and 


WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-23. By Henry 
ARTHUR TiLier. Post 8vo., with Illustrations. 

(Just ready. 


4. 
The FOUR EXPERIMENTS in 


CHURCH and STATE, and the Conflicts of Churches. 
By Lord Roperr Monracu, M.P.  8vo., 12s. 


5. 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 


of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. Jonn Wiitiam Co.ienso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Part LV. 8yo., 103, 6d. 


6. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, with 


ANNOTATIONS. By Ricnarp Waarety, D.D., late 
Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


7 
ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By 


Ricwirp WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. 
en from the Ninth Octavo Edition. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d, . 


8. 
THEODORE PARKER’S LIFE 
and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Jonn WeEIss. 
With Portraits, Fac-simile, and Wood Engravings. 2 
vols. 8v0., 303. 


9. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION 


in ENGLAND. By Henry Tomas Buckie. Vol. I 
Third Edition, 810., 21s, Vol. If. New Edition. 
(Next week. 


10. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFEof WESLEY, 
and RISE and PROGRESS or METHODISM. New and 
ae al Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 
7s. 6 


ll. 
FATHER MATHEW: a Bio- 


graphy. By Jonn Francis Macuine, M.P. Author of 
* Rome, its Ruler and its Institutions.” Second Edition, 
revised. (Nearly ready. 


12. 
LORD MACAULAY’S CRITI- 
CAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, Library Edition 
(the Tenth). 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
*,* People's Edition, 2 vols., 8%. Traveller's Edition, 
lvol., 21s. Pocket Edition, 3 vola, 21s. 


18. 
LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns 
and Verses, Ancient and Modern, on the Life of Christ ; 
with other Poems. Collected and edited by the Rey. 
Orsy SHIPLEY, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. (in @ few days. 


ua. 
PREPARATION for the HOLY 


COMMUNION;; the Devotioris compiled chiefly from 
the works of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of 
“Amy Herbert."’ 32mo. (Next week. 


15. 
The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS ; 
or, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Neru Arnott, M.D., 
F.R.S. New and completed edition. Part I, 8vo., 
10s. 6d. (Next week 
16. 


GENERAL REMARKS on 
STABLES, and EXAMPLES of STABLE FITTINGS; 
with Illustrations. By Wittiam Mites. Second Edi- 
tion. Imperial 8vo., with 13 plates, 15s, 


17. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN ; 
a Selection of the Contributions of “A. K. H. B.” to 
Fraser's Magazine. New and cheaper edition, in crown 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. (On the 18th inst. 
Works by the same Author :— 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 


Second Series, uniform with the above, price 3s. 6d. 


The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHEB 
in TOWN and COUNTRY. Post 8vo., price 9s. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 


—$—____ 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1 
The PSALMS INTERPRETED 
of CHRIST; a Devotional Commentary 
Tsaac WiLLiams, B.D., late Fellow of Tri 
Oxford. VolI. Small 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


By the Rey 
DILY Collage 
(Ready, 
2. 

The NEW TESTAMENT fi 
ENGLISH READERS; containing the Ay = 
Version, with Marginal Corrections of Read tata 
aoe er. Marginal References; and a Critical And 
Explanatory Commentary. By Hen 
Dean of Canterbury. ' . ~ DD, 


Part IT. (St. John and the Acts), and 
first volume. 10s. 6d. P Thee mage 


3. 

The SYNTAX and SYNONYMgg 
of the GREEK TESTAMENT, with Hints on 
Authorized Version. By the Rev. Wits We ~4 
M.A., late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambrid 
recently of King’s College, London. — 8vo. “a 

(in the pres, 


4. 
SAINTLINESS ; a Course of 
Sermons on the Beatitudes, preached at St Mary's 
Church, Putney, By Ropert HENLEY, M.A, Perpetual 
Curate of Putney. Small 8vo., 33. (Ready, 


5. 
The OFFICE of the HOLY 
COMMUNION in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: 
a Series of Lectures delivered in the Chureh of St, Joba 
the Evangelist, Paddiugton. By Epwar> Meygice 
Goutnurn, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and ong of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary. 
New Edition, 1 vol. 
Uniform with “Thoughts on Personal Religion.” 6, 
{Now ready, 


6. 
SCHOOL SERMONS. By the 


Rev. Epwarp Sr. Jonn Parry, M.A., Head Master of 
Leamington College. Small 8vo. (Jn the pres. 


7. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS. By the 


Rev. T. E. Esprx. B.D., Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, and 
Rural Doan, Post 8yo. (Jn the press. 


8. 
The DIVINE WEEK ; or, Out- 
lines of a Harmony of the Geologic Periods with the 
Mosaic “ Days” of Creation. By the Rev. Joan Hast. 
LAND WorGAN, M.A, of Pembroke College, Oxfore; late 
Rector of Willersey, Gloucestershire. Crown 8v0, 5a 
[Jest published. 


9. 
PLAIN THOUGHTS on IM- 


PORTANT CHURCH SUBJECTS. By the Ven. R 
C. Coxe, M.A., Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. Saal vo, 
38. (Just published. 


10. 
The IDLE WORD. Short Reli- 
gious Essays on the Gift of Speech. By Epwarp 
Meyrick GouLBURN, D.D. New Edition, enlarged. 
Small 8yo. (In a few days. 


1. 
The ADELPHI of TERENCE, 


with English Notes. By the Rev. Waarrox B. Mar 
rrort, M.A., and B.C.L., formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and late Assistant-Master at Eton, Small 
8yo., 3s. (Vow ready. 


12. 
The THRESHOLD of REVELA- 


TION; or, some Inquiry into the Province and True 
Character of the First Chapter of Genesis. By the Rer. 
W. 8. Lewis, M.A., Incumbent of [rinity Church, Ripou, 
and formerly Chaplain of Trinity Cullege, Cambri dge 
Crown 8vo., 68, 


13 


SCRIPTURE RECORD of the 
LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL the PROPHRT. By 
the Author of “Scripture Record of the Blessed Virgin.” 
Small 8yo., 33. [Lately published. 


14. 
The INSPIRATION of the 
BOOK of DANIEL, and other Portions of Sacred 
Scripture. With a correction of Profane, and an adjust- 
meut of Sacred Chronology. By W. R. A. Boxus, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister. 8vo., lis. 


15. 
The ARTICLES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH, considered in reference to the Duties 
and Privileges of Christ's Cnurch Militant here om 
Farth ; a Book of Suggestive Thought, addressed to the 
Earnest-minded. 8yo., 33. 6d. 





RIVINGTON S, 
London and Oxford. 
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